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THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 
CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 
Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 

ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 
46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MAC A SSAR OIL ESTABLISHED ss 
Preserves and _ beautifies ae ie weny 
the Hair, prevents it fall- MERCURY. [Cysace mane VEGETABLE, 
ing off or turning grey, Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
and is especially recom- perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
mended for constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys. as may be seen from the 
¢ H I L D R E N Testimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
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" ; a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
as forming the basis of a pane — being ota might — oat — much mag 
AW) beauti ead ; saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure uring a period o 
eicatains no ton Freecom, nearly Firty Years they have been _ seat engage he as . 
’ 3, AMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple anc 
mineral, or spirituous in- safe remedy, and-one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
di a It al persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
ope f side aye So ae Sea Sick NEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
“, ad or a goiden coiour, in all Brtiovs CompLatrs. 
without in Be) way depre- | Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., ts. 1}d. 
deer dbs | and 2s, od., by G. WHELPTON & SON, F Crane Court, Fleet 
cintingite well- Eien fragrant and stimulating | Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 














roperties. | on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
prope Sold by Chemists in usual 4 Sizes. | Vendors at Home and Abroad. 
Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. Sentai 
? ' " 
een | PACE WOODCOCK 'S 
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Fx CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 











VA T 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. De. SMITHS GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
Tonic PURIFYING , MIRTURE 4 is Nature's 's Positive Bi emedy on for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
Diseases, including Skin Diseases, OD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
Gi Sercies Handed tackoeaees tin Bel’ Desstne Wiese GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
and Restores Health GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
ont, 118. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE vill GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. _ 
“ os ee ibe “caged yt fice weitere fad aabygintciny GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
ld in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and x18. each. Norte.— The ris. Bottle from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
contains im oa as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one rs. Bottle is BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Th sold by all Medicine Vendors, in bo: 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendor. | May be had ig am og de ey or, thould any difeuty oscar, enclose 
ay Postal Geller: . 14,32 O84 Stam accordin to size, to PAGE D. Len gig a) 
H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, eget y vs Song agg A a acetal 


26, SOUTH pr clyiye ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Agents.—BarcLay ple y ot Whoke pe eet London, W.C., 
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WHY? Because its only price ig, HOGE 
RICHES, TITLES, HONOUR, POWER, AND WORLDLY PROSPECTS 


Are as nought to a deeply-rooted Love. ; 

‘*In every being throughout animated nature, from the most insignificant insect to the most enlightened, ennobled, 
and highly developed being, we notice a deeply-rooted love for one possession before all others, and that is the possession 
of LIFE. What will not man give to preserve his life? The value of riches, titles, honour, power, and worldly 
prospects are as nought compared with the value which every sane man, however humble, and even miserable, 
places on the preservation of his life.” 


ENOS FRUIT SALT 


WILL GIVE A LONG AND HAPPY’ LIFE. 


With each Bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large [Illustrated Sheet, showing the best 
means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, and BLOOD POISONS, &c. If this invaluable information was 
universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist—as Plague, Leprosy, &c., 
have done when the true cause has become known. 

HEADACHE, DIARRHGA, NAUSEA, GIDDINESS, &c., &c.—‘‘HorEL DE CouRONNE, Morat, 
SWITZERLAND, Jan. 28th, 1882.—Dear Sir,—I have just been making a short tour through Switzerland, and whilst 
staying for a short period at the beautiful town of Morat, I happened to meet an old friend and patient of mine who was 
likewise on a tour for the benefit of his health. He, poor man, had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the 
morning, perpetual nausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrhoea, He informed me he had consulted several London and 
Parisian doctors of note without receiving any lasting remedy ; he was now about to consult me. I examined him profes- 
sionally, yet I own I was puzzled at his case. He appeared to be in a thoroughly bad state, and I feared he was not long 
for this world ; but, feeling bound to recommend something, and bethinking me of the wonderful remedy my wife had 
given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering under somewhat similar yet much slighter circumstances) I resolved me to 
recommend it to him. This remedy was ENO’S FRUIT SALT. I procured three bottles for the poor sufferer at the 
Chemist’s, Morat (where they fortunately had some conveyed there by the chemist from Paris), and then directed my 
patient to take two doses per day, morning and night. He did so, and positively, at the termination of that short period, 
he expressed himself cured. Sir, I write to you asa professional man) to thank you for yur great invention, which has 
not only cured myself, my patient, and many other poor sufferers, but has procured me a handsome fee from the grateful 
man. I now wish to express to the public (should you think fit to make use of my testimonial amongst so many others as 
I know you have) that I recommend ENO’S FRUIT SALT asa sure cure for Headache, Diarrhoea, Nausea, Giddiness, 
&c., and as a pleasant summer drink to those needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours sincerely.” (an M.D.) 

** A Correspondent writes to ask me which I consider the best medicine for a ‘ confirmed dyspeptic subject ’ to ‘indulge 
in.’ My-dear Sir, or Madam (I don t know which it is. for only initials have been used as a signature) I am not a doctor, 
neither do I profess to know anything at all about the British Pharmacopeeia. When advised to take this or that nostrum 
for any little ailment, I always quote Shakespeare, ‘Throw physic to the dogs: I’ll none of it,’ and I would say the same 
to my present interlocutor. ENO’s FRUIT SALT is the only thing in the way of medicine I indulge in ; and, though 
it may sound something like a puff, yet I find that it is all I require to keep me in health, providing I also remember 
St. Paul’s advice, to be temperate in all things.” —‘‘/Votes on Men and Things,” PICTORIAL WORLD, February 28th, 1882. 

UCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abomi- 
nable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS, 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
SDAUTION.—LZxamine cach Bottle and see that the Capsuie is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it vou have 
; been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 5.E., 
BY J.C. BNO’S PATENT. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Long-Felt Want 
Supplied |! ! 


A complete set of useful 
Household Tools (not Toys), for 
the small sum of ss. 6d. (or 
69 stamps), carriage paid any- 
where. The set comprises :— 
Handsaw, Hammer, Pincers, 
‘Turnscrew, Sardine or Tin 
Opener. Tack Drawer, Gimlet. 
and bradawl; all of which are 
of superior Sheffield make, war- 
ranted of good quality, and suf- 
ficiently large for all practical 
purposes. Any householder or 











amateur carpenter sending for 
the above cannot fail to be 
delighted with his purchase. 
Sent carriage paid on receipt of 
P.O.O. for 5s. 6d., or 69 stamps. 








Six Pairs Scissors, Carriage Paid for 7s. 6d. 
The Best Value 
Cu tlery ever of ered. 


WARRAN TE Oo 7 > e 
Six pairs, all dif- 


f ferent. including 
¢ hI \ r nail, embroidery, 
A) 7 4 - button-hole, cut- 
ting-out, and two 
pairs of others. 
All _ warranted, 
and handles co- 
veredwith leather 
Each pair is fitted 
withpatentleather 
sheath, and the 
whole complete 
setare beautifully 
mounted on a 
card; making a 
most handsome 
and useful pre- 
sent. Will be 
sent carriage paid 
on receipt of 
P.O.O. for 7s. 6d. 


A BAROMETER AND THERMOMETER COMBINED 


For 4s. 6d., Carriage Paid 5s. 

This Great Weather Indicator is 
acknowledged to be THE BEST IN 
THEWORLD. The Thermometerand 
Barometer are put in a well-finished 
Walnut Frame, and inlaid deep, so 
that nothing can strike the surface, 
making it a most beautiful as well as 
useful ornament. The Storm Glass at- 
tached is very accurate in foretelling 
the changes in the weather, twelve to 
forty-eight hours in advance. It will 
tell what kind of storm is approaching, 
and is invaluable to Navigators, Far- 
mers, &c. 

Specimen of unsolicited Testimonials 
received, 

Llangyfelach, Swansea. =, 11, 1883. 
Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in 
informing you that the wonderful little 
instrument “ Barometer and Thermo- 
meter combined,” which you sent me, is 
working admirably and gives entire 
satisfaction. It is simple, cheap, and 
serviceable. It'is a great successvand I 
unhesitatingly recommend it. Wishing 
you every success, I am, Dear Sirs, 
yours faithfully, Rev. E. W. Davigs, 

Baptist Minister. 

Sent carriage paid upon receipt of 

P.O O. for 5s., or 63 stamps, 











Send for Illustrated List of Clocks, Skates, Cutl 
Specialities and Novelties, suitable for New Year 





TO THE READERS OF 
GOLDEN HOURS 


Fire Gilé 














SET OF 
LADIES’ 
SCISSORS. 


ey 


The most handsome set of Ladies’ Scissors in the Market.—Six 
pairs, all different, including Nail, Embroidery, Button-hole, Cutting- 
out. and two pairs of others, all beautifully nickel-plated, with fire- 
gilt handles, warranted not to wear off. Every pair is of unequalled 
quality, finish, and workmanship, and the complete set ts handsomely 
mounted on a si!ver-edged black card. Will be sent carriage paid 
on receipt of P. O. O. for ros. 6d., and the money will be returned if 


satisfaction is not given. 


THELADIES' 
COMPANION. 


Price 5s., 
or 63 Stamps 
Post Free. 












The most unique, useful, and elegant Vadies’ Companion ever 
offered. It contains the following articles :—Crochet Hook, Stiletto, 
and Button Hook, each with handsomely carved ivory handle ; Two- 
bladed Penknife with ivory handle; pair of finest Steel Scissors, 
Thimble. and Steel Bodkin. The whole of the seven articles men- 
tioned above are enclosed in a Leather Case, beautifully lined and 
fitted with Purple Velvet and Silk. and patent gilded clasp, sur- 
mounted with a Nickel Silver Plate. on which we will engrave any 
Name or Initials without any Extra Charge. a 

Can be had in very superior plush case (any colour), best fittings. 
mounted in choice mother-of-pearl ros. 6d. post-free (no name plate) 


TEN THOUSAND 3s. 6d. POCKET KNIVES. 


TO BE SOLD AT AN 
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Respecting the Knives, they only require to be seen t0 effect an 
immediate clearance of the whole Stock ; and we respectfully ask 
each one of the thousands of Readers of Golden Hours to send for 
one asa sample, and show their friends, feeling confident that every 
purchaser will be satisfied and astonished. The blades are of the best 
Steel. and the Handles can be had in either White or Black Ivory, 
with German Silver Plate for name. Also a few in choice Mother-of- 
arl, Four Blades, 3s. 6d. post-free ; Two Blades, 2s. 6d. post-free. 





Golden Hours. SPECIAL COUPON, Feb. 1883. 
On receipt of the above-mentioned amount, we agree to forward 

either of the Pocket Knives, described in this Advertisement, and 

we will willingly return the money to any person dissatisfied. 





(Signed) DRALLIM & OLIVER. 








» Savings Banks, Tool Chests, and a variety of other 


and Birthday Presents. Post-free on application. 


P.0.0s. PAYABLE AT THE G.P.0., LONDON, TO 


DRALLIM & OLIVER, Warehousemen, 18, Tronmonger Lane, Cheapside, London, B.C. 
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New Series, Enlarged to 48 Pages, Price 2d., commenced with the January issue. 


WHITEFIELD MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY THE REY, J. JACKSON WRAY. 


CONT ‘ENT. S “FOR FEBRUARY :— 


THE LATE JUSTICE LUSH (ILLUSTRATED). 

SERMONS FOR THE CROWD: “WE SAW HIS GLORY.” 
BY THE EDITOR. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH A HEAVY HEART : 
NIGHT LECTURE. 

NOTHING IS LOST. THE OLD MILLER’S PRAYER. 

PRAY ON! TIT FOR TAT. 


A WEEK- 


AND OTHERS, IN 


LILE & FAWCETT, 


LUDGATE 


THE CONTENTED FARMER. 
CHILDREN’S PAGES. THE KING’S CHAPEL. 
WALKING ON THE SEA. SMILES. 

REST, BUT DO NOT LOITER. 

“TLL GO MY LORD, FOR THEE.” 

BE AS HAPPY AS YOU CAN, PASTORAL NOTES. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY ? 


PROSE AND VERSE. 


CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 





The Best Magazine for Localising! 


LIGHT AND LOVE. 


PricE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
And of all Booksellers as an ordinary Monthly. 
For Special Terms, apply Lite & Fawcett, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 





HINTS TO AUTHORS; 


)R, 
HOW FO PUBLISH. 


LILE & FAWCETT, Printers 2  acaeaata 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C 






By 


Ip BLISHED, 
ye } 
Henry H. Bourn 


Author of “ Christ 


in the Pentateuch,” 


London: Lite & Fawcerr. Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 


A Gospel Temperance Sermon by the 
REV. J. GLEDSTONE. 
Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; Single Copy, 14d. 
Lite & Fawcett, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 








BR. T. BOOTHS 
Gospel Temperance Pledge-Cards. 
New Design, Copyright, 6/- per 1,C00. 

New Design, Copyright, Post-free, 1/2 per 100. 
Larger Sizes, 8-in. by 6-in.. for Framing, 6/- per 100. 
Also Cards for General Use, 1/2 per 100; 6/- per 1,000. 

Larger Size do., for Framing, 25 for 2 -; 100 for 6/-. 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE TRACTS 
FOR BLUE RIBBON MISSION WORK. 


(COPYRIGHT. ) 

The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and Who 
Compose It. The Badge of Blue : Why I Wear It. 
Tne Power of the Blue Ribbon. The Blue 
Ribbon: What It Means. Counsel to Converts. 
‘A Bit of Blue.” The Quicksand. “A Word to 
New Recruits.” 8} by 5$ inches. Can be had 
assorted. 100, 1s.; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 6s. Announce- 
ments of Public Meetings can be Printed on the 
Blank Side of these interesting Tracts, which 
are also admirably adapted for free distribution. 








Price Threepence. Post Free. 


THE 


REPLY POST-CARD, 


WHAT IT TAUGHT ME. 
BY MABEL TURNER. 


LILE & FAWCETT, Lupaare Circus, Lonpon, B.C. 





Price 3s. 6d. per 100. Post Free. 


SENDING TELEGRAMS. 


By MABEL TURNER. 
LILE & FAWCETT, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 





6th Edition. Now Ready. 
CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED, 
By EDITH O’GORMAN, the 


HESCAPEHED NUN 


(Now Lecturing in this Country). 

The following letter appeared in the ‘‘Christian Herald,” Jan. 10, 1883. 

“CONVENT LIFE UNVEILED.” —Those of our 
readers who have not already read ‘“‘ Convent Lite Un- 
veiled,” will probably be induced to do so after reading the 
subjoined letter by the author of ‘‘ Proverb:al Philosophy,’ 
a long tried and trusted triend of the Protestant cause: - 
“ November 23, 1882 Mrs. Auffray: My dear Madam,— 
I have read your touching and graphic life-story with the 
heartiest appreciation, and I thank God in Uhrist that He 
has raised up in these faithless times so brave a martyr and 
confessor as yourself. I praise you sincerely, as a drop of 
human encouragement for the good and great work you 
are doing, and can sympathise with you in your gratitude 
to our Heavenly Father tor having so manifestly made all 
your heavy trials and afflictions work together for good to 
yourself and to all who see, hear, and read you. Long 
may you live to be a worid-wide blessing! he record of 
your Baltimore experiences, and of your heroic travel to 
Philadelphia, is a marvellous testimony to, not only the 
power you showed in the exploit itself, but also to that you 
exhibit in relating it. Truth is, indeed, stranger than 
fiction, and always must be far more interesting. I never 
read anything more stirring than your honest and eloquent 
book. Hoping soon to see you here again, and promising 
to assist you as best I can in the way of my ‘ Nun's 
Appeal,’ ‘Open the Convents,’ and whatever else may be 
requested of me as appropriate," 

I remain, etc., MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


This remarkable book will be sent to any of our 
readers post-free for twelve penny stamps, direct 
from the Publishers, Lite & Fawcert, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 
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RAPL:OVUGCH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


and Tasteless. 
Forms a most Invigorating, svlgorasing, Pitalisig, and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in ———— Sea or Bilious Sickness, In stion, Constipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, and 
Fever ish Colds, and prevents a quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 





Dr. MORGAN :— “It furnishes the blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as « specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
experience and family, i in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, Dyspepsia.” 
NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes:—“I have ' state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-sto TING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOW'S MAGNETINE. 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. - 
TESTIMONIAL, 
Special Body Belt. From GartH WiLkinson, Esq., M.D., M.R.CS.E. Lady’ § Abdominal Belt. 
76, Wimpole Street,,Cavendish Square. 

W. Darlow. Esq. London, W. 
Sir—I am able to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionz ible, and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed. and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 
Descriptive Pamphilets post free on men- unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
tioning the title of this Magazine Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, GARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PERFECTION! PURITY! SIMPLICITY ! 


A PERFECT MARKING INK WITHOUT Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
HEAT. NO TROUBLE the Sea-side, will find GILDING AT HOME. 


te WALTON'S WALTON'S ARGENTINE 
WALTON’S KALODERMA Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 


on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 
tt J Price, 2/6, 4/6, 
7/6, &c. 


as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 
Post free Jor 


Trinkets, &c. 
33 stam ps. 



















for removing 
Freckles, Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free for 21 
1 


Sunburn, Pimples, stamps. Also 


Blotches, Eczema, Ery ; 1 
sipelas, Scurvy, and all dis- WALTON N AURINE. 


figurements (naturé al or acci- 








Claims to be the only successful prepara- 
tion possessing the above advantages for 
Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 














Calico, etc. It can be used with any clean : A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding cheap 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be removed dental) on the face, neck, — Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
without destroying the fabric. and hands. It is delightfully cooling, | When I dies wish to change Silver Trinkets 

* 4 ETUC PERC Ia Ae, AX g, and refreshing after the ride into Gold , this will be found m¢ rst con- 
ric romenade,.or drive,and heat of the ball-room. venient. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. Post 
Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/- Post free for 13 stamps. ee bea ia a - : free for 33 stamps. Sold by Silversmiths, 
Sold by Chemists and Stationers, &c. Detection impossible. Beware of spurious Chemists, and Ironmongers. 
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“ Bright city of the waves! . . . . 
Thine is the glad waves’ flashing play, 


Thine is the laugh of the golden day— 





The golden day and the glorious night, 


And the vine with its clusters all bathed in light, 
Queen of the summer sea!” 


Hemans. 


[See page 78, 
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PR. PLANDFORDS [ONSCIENCE. 


BY THE 
“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 
CHAPTER IV. 
ANGLING FOR A SPIRITUAL TROUT. 


HE lowly peo- 
ple at Middle- 
toh were ih 
a maze of 
thankfulness 
that such a 
good pastor as 
Mr. Hether- 
ington had 
been sent 
them by the 
paternal Con- 
ference ; and Seth was 
in ecstasies at Mr. 
Hetherington’s dis- 
courses. As the ap- 
pointment at Ripple- 
thorpe belonged, for 
that Sunday, to the 
junior pastor, and 
he had not the special 
charm of novelty, Seth 
Micklethwaite besought farmer Brighouse to let 
him be Mr. Hetherington’s guide. So Seth 
had the ineffable pleasure of pouring out his 
whole soul to the superintendent on the way to 
Middleton. The night sermon, which was from 
the text of which Martin Luther used to say— 
if it had not been in the Bible, it would have 
been worth a man’s creeping to Jerusalem on 
his hands and knees to fetch it—created such 
a desire in Seth’s soul for Dr. Blandford’s 
salvation, that he could not resist the inclination 
to communicate the fervour of his desire to 
the minister. 

The fact was, that Seth had pondered a great 
deal on his partial defeat and mortification, and 
too, his partial triumph, in that dialogue with 
the doctor about the devils and the swine ; and 
his heart swelled with the thought of what a 
triumph of grace it would be, if he—the humble 
Seth Micklethwaite—could by any means contrive 
to get the “high-larnt, clever, tip-top doctor,” as 
he phrased it in his own mind, caught fast in the 
Gospel-net, and saved as the biggest fish in the 
haul the minister would have to make at Ripple- 
thorpe, on the following Sunday. So, after a 
few warm words descriptive of what he felt, he 
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broke out, loudly, that the minister might hear 
his voice above the clatter of their horses’ heels: — 

“Eh! ah wish ye could catch him,” Seth 
shouted ; ** but, ye see, the cramp o’t question is— 
How is sich a fish to be browt to snatch at t’ 
bait.” 

‘“‘Nay, rather,” said the minister, “haw is he 
to be brought to swim where I am to angle—or, 
more in agreement with your old idea of the 
haul—how is he to be enticed to swim near the 
net when it is let down ?” 

“Eh, bless ye!” said Seth, “ah wish ah hed 
sich a heeadpiece as ye hev, mester. Bud, ah’s 
sae thick-skulled, ye see, that ah’s allus con- 
fahndin’ things. Ah was thinking more abawt 
t’ doctor’s anglin’, just then, than t’ Gospel-net.” 

“‘ And how he got you on his hook, and played 
with you as being a heavy sort of trout ?” 

“Lord, forgive meh. Ah’d nearly said dash 
it !—bud ah dooan’t meean swearin’, mester—ah 
was sairly woe-begone, ah do assewer ye, that ah 
could feynd no answer to him abawt t’ water.” 

“Well, well, my good friend,” said Hether- 
ington, tickled inexpressibly with the mixture of 
honest earnestness and oddity in his guide, 
“don’t cherish any mortification about it. You 
gave him one good broadside for a reply.” 

“Ay, but then, ye knaw, ah ran awaay, when 
ah’d feyred it off, leyke a coward, as ah was— 
an’ ah should leyke to mak’ some sort on-a amends 
to my awn conscience for mah fault.” 

*“ Yes, it is the making amends to our own 
consciences that we all so much need,” observed 
the minister, “for whenever conscience reproves 
us, it is what a good and great man called it, ‘ the 
voice of God’s Vicegerent’—and we are sure to 
be wrong if we turn a deaf ear to it.” 

“ Ah, itis that!” said Seth, shaxing his head, 
“bud can ye help me now, in contrivin’ ha to 
git t’ doctor to swim eawr waay. Ah hoap ye’ll 
forgive me if ah blunder, bud could ye ax Dr. 
Blandford in a poleyte waay, to cum an’ hear 
your sarmon t’ next Sunday neyght? Ye’d 
feynd him varry easily, for he’s all t’ daay, 
raain or fain, by t’ Ripple-seyde, anglin’.” 

“T could not do it in a polite way, my friend, 
for I never spoke to Dr. Blandford in my life, 
though I have often passed him in Highchester. 
You know he would not regard me as of the 
cloth, neither would the most boyish curate 
Below - hill that waited as acolyte on the 
ecclesiastical dignitary Up-hill.” 
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This peroration was more to himself than to 
Seth. Its full meaning was not evident to his 
dimly-lighted brain, but he said,— 

“Ah! I'd clean forgitten t’ difference i’ 
cloth :” and he abandoned himself to his own 
resources. 

There was another thought in his mind which 
he dared not confide to Mr. Hetherington ; so 
they completed their return journey in silence, 
Seth meditating all the way how he should bait 
his fish, and imagining the satisfaction with 
which he should see him landed. 

The next day he used the first few moments he 
could get for leisure in taking the nearest point 
to the bend of the brook, where under the alders 
the doctor preferred to fish, and found him on 


the spot. 
Blandford smiled significantly as he saw Seth 
approaching. 


“Good morning, Seth!” he said ; “ you don’t 
move so fast as you did the other day. I began 
to think you must be under the same influence 
as the swine you had been telling me of.” 

“ An’ ah fear ah was, doctor, for the devil’s 
knawn to be a coward, wi’ all his brag. Bud, 
doctor, haw cam’ it that a schollard leyke yersen 
should daht that there was any water near hand 
for t? pigs to rin into? Isn’t theer water 
enough 1’ t’ Seea o’ Galilee ?” 

“Oh! it was in that neighbourhood, was it ? 
Well, I had forgotten for the moment :” and Seth 
imagined the doctor’s confusion to be something 
awful. 

“ But I suspect,” he continued, “ you’ve been 
asking your new parson about it; now tell me, 
you deep fellow, if you hav’n’t?” 

The “deep fellow” evaded the question by 
launching into a rhapsodical eulogy of the new 
parson’s preaching powers. 

“ Ah was with him as geyde to Middleton an’ 
back yesterday, and he talked more leyke an 
angel than a man. Ah’m sewer there isn’t an 
angel in heaven that could preeach as he did.” 

“ Reserve that judgment, Seth, till you’ve heard 
an angel preach.” 

“ Doan’t mak’ gaam on meh, doctor, for your 
awn saake, ah beg o’ ye! Ivver syn ye saaved 
my hand ah’ve been drawn ti wrastle with God 
for your salvaation. Ah’ve tell’t Him aw abawt 
ye many an’ many’s the teyme.” 

“T hope you hav’n’t represented me then, as 
worse than I am. That would beserious.” Then, 
touched at the deprecating look on Seth’s face, 
he said, “ I’m really obliged to you for your 
prayers and good wishes, but what is the change 
you desire to see in me ? What must I do ?” 

“ Tf ah could only get ye into some corner 0’ 
eawr luvfeeast on Sundaay, ye’d feynd ’twas a 
feeast o” fat things.” 

“ Your lovefeast ! What’s that ?” 

“Tt’s one o’t plaaces where the King is seen 


in His beauty on this earth!” cried Seth, his 
face beaming with rapt enthusiasm; “and where 
the Lord’s host put on their jewels and tell of 
His glorious triumphs.” 

Blandford wondered at the strange transforma- 
tion that religious enthusiasm threw over the 
lowly man’s face; but he only said, “ Oh, 
nonsense! How fond you Methodists are of 
that kind of talk. Solomon’s Song is nothing to 
you. I wouldn’t show my face in one of your 
ranting shops for a thousand pounds.” 

“ Pity that ye should, doctor, fer that wad 
make us poor folk shaam-faaced, an’ fear o’ man 
wad bring a snare, when we owt to be saayin’ 
leyke Daavid, ‘Come unto me, all ye that fear the 
Lord, and I will tell you what He has done for 
my soul.’ Beseyde, ah could not get ye a ticket 
fro’ t’ minister, an’ to gooa wi’aht is ageean 
rule.” 

“Oh, then, it’s one of your secret meetings. I 
have heard of them, though I don’t know what 
you do.” 

“ Deeah! wha wi tak’ up Daavid’s traade, as 
ah’ve nobbut been tellin’ ye. We sing too an’ 
praay, an’ hev a little cake an’ water for fellow- 
ship's saake, an’ that’s aw.” 

“That’s all, isit ? Well, I must confess that 
so far from being a feast of fat things, it seems 
to me a very lean feast ; so you may well call it 
a lovefeast, charity being cold and scarce enough, 
God knows. I cannot think why you are so 
bent on getting me behind the scene of your 
lovefeast.” 

“Eh, bud ye wouldn’t wonder if ye knew what 
it is.” 

“JT don’t desire to know what it is,” said 
Blandford, beginning to feel vexed at the man’s 
pertinacity ; “so don’t trouble me any more this 
morning. I’ve just had a strong nibble, and I 
shall lose a fine trout, if you tease me.” 

And away went poor Seth, baffled again. 

Being thoroughly English by nature, Mickle- 
thwaite would not relinquish his purpose. In 
his case gratitude and religious fervour combined 
to strengthen his resolve, and he cast about for 
every possible means to carry his purpose. He 
reflected that he could not carry it without one 
participant in the secret. A small cottage had 
been built at the back of the meeting-house on 
the hill-top for the chapel-keeper, as he was 
growing old, and there was no dwelling house near 
it. Now, old Gregory Yewdale was mightily 
attached to Micklethwaite, and after he had been 
shown, in Seth’s persuasive way, what a rejoicing 
among the Lord’s folk it would make for miles 
round, if “such a high-larnt gentleman ” could be 
brought over to the Lord’s side by hearing His 
hidden ones tell their experience—Gregory grew as 
eager for the scheme to be tried as Micklethwaite 
himself. Gregory had induced the trustees to 
indulge him in his desire for a little window in 
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his bed-chamber that would enable him to look 
into the chapel, and see in a moment that all 
was right within it at any hour of the day, or in 
the early summer mornings. To get the doctor 
smuggled into the old man’s bed-chamber, where 
he could see nearly all that passed in the chapel, 
and certainly hear all the lovefeast speeches, by 
drawing the window-sash a little a-jee, was now 
all that Seth panted to see accomplished. 

“ Ye’ve set yer trap, ye think, for th’ bird,” 
said the old chapel-keeper, staggering back into 
doubt as to the propriety of the plan to which 
he had, only a few moments ago, assented—“but 
nah, hah will ye get th’ bird to walk into ’t.” 

“Nobbut gie meh teyme ?” entreated Seth: 
“there’s three days yet; an’ ah trust the Lord 
will help me to carry out this scheeam for His 
glory, and wadn’t it bea a grand thing to git a 
man like that convarted?” 

Ill-natured people might have said that in 
Seth’s view the value of a man’s soul was in 
proportion to his rank, but in all fairness Seth 
knew better; still a practical mind will appreciate 
the amount of personal influence possessed by 
a hoped for convert. Gregory sympathised with 
his ideas on the subject, and they shook hands 
with .a fervour that would have become the 
Methodists of Wesley’s time. 

It was Friday afternoon before Seth could 
again make a descent on the angler on the banks 
of the Ripple. He felt more awkward than ever 
in attempting it, but Blandford was in high 
good humour, if not with himself, with the 
basket of fish by his side. “It may bea now or 
never,” said Seth to himself, “”T baait ah’m 
settin’ for him is meean, but it can hardly be 
wrang to try, seein’ ah can’t hook him ony ither 
waay.” 

“You seem to be in a brown study this 
morning, Seth?” said Blandford. ‘“ Are you still 
‘exercised’ because you can’t get me to play 
Paul Pry on your lovefeast. Do you know I’m 
beginning to think I should like no better fun ?” 

“'Thenk the Lord,” ejaculated Seth, inwardly; 
‘ah seea ah shall win him, wi’out mebbe doin’ 
evil ’at good might cum.” 

‘Do the girls speak their experience, as you 
call it, Micklethwaite ; or do you believe in St. 
Paul and insist on their keeping silence? How 
hard St. Paul was on women, to be sure.” 

“Na, then; hev ye niver read that the five 
dowters of Agabus did prophesy, an’ St. Paul 
niver seeams to have meddled with them? He 
wouldn’t tell Lydia not to praay in her oan 
prayer meetin’ by t’ river sayde, an’ we've our 
Lydias and Marys, even among t’ young women. 
Bless ’em !” 

“Bless ‘em, indeed! with all my heart, Seth. 
I can see you're a lady’s man, whatever St. Paul 
was.” 

“ Well, will ye cum, doctor, an’ hear t’ lasses an’ 
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aw the other foaks that the Lord gives utterance 
to? I’ve arranged with Gregory, the chapel- 
keeper, for you to have the chance.” 

“No, I think not,” said the doctor, beginning 
to take his rod in pieces. 

“ Are ye gooin’? Let me carry yer basket to 
t’ ‘ Royal Oak.’ ” 

“That you shall, Micklethwaite, and much 
obliged to you,” said Blandford. 

Seth tried hard, on their way to the inn, to 
win his purpose ; but did not succeed. 

“ Slipped ageean ; and there is but one day 
left !” said the baffled schemer to himself, as he 
hurried back to the farm-yard. “Ah must see 
him as soon as ah can to-morrow, and try t’ bait 
ah — thinkin’ on. He wur just?’ t’ umour to 
tak’ it, if ah’d thrown th’ leyne at t’ reyght 
tey tied my heart failed meh. An’ ah 
deean’t feel queyte square abawt it’s bein’ reyght, 
yet. But there’s nae ither hook left ’ats leykely 
to catch him.” 

By Saturday at noon, Seth was again by the 
brook-side, and was received with a pleasant look 
by the angler, who had again been so successful 
that he had nearly filled his basket. Mickle- 
thwaite lost no time to try is new angle. He 
assumed, as well as he knew how to assume, a 
look of merriment, and sidling up to the doctor, 
in a familiar way, began with— 

“ Ah say, doctor, ye’re fond o’ fun? Ye little 
knaw what a treat ye’ll miss, if ye dooan’t hev a 
peep into t’ luvfeeast. Some o t’ speeches "Il 
awmost mak’ ye kill yoursen wi’ laughing. We 
shall hev a lot o’ West country chaps, that’ s cum 
to live i’ these pairts. Ah’ve knawn ’em for 
years; chaps frae Saddleworth, and Huddersfield, 
and Holmfirth and Denby Dale—and one frae 
Glossop, a first rater! Ye really mustn’t miss 
hearing on ’em, doctor—ye mustn’t indeed!” 

Blandford laughed at the real drollery there 
was in Seth’s face, though the poor fellow was 
trying to assume drollery the wrong way. 

“*Pon my word, Micklethwaite, * said he, “ you 
are one of the most persevering fellows I ever 
met with. I like your pluck, nevertheless ; and 
I’ll humour you this once. You are sure I can 
see without being seen ?” 

“ As sewer as eggs is eggs,” declared Seth. 

“Then give me my instructions, and I'll go 
into it, with all the resolution of a man. Caution 
will be necessary, of course !” 

Micklethwaite minutely instructed the doctor 
how he was to go—by a footpath over a hill 
nearly covered with tall gorse, by which the 
chapel-keeper reached his cottage ; and that he 
must do this about an hour after noon-day. 

“For then,” said Seth, “ the fooak from th’ 
country ’l] be chiefly at dinner i’ t’ vestry. Shall 
I carry something for you from t’ inn—for ye'll 
have to stay two hours , or thereabouts, if you 
mean to enjoy it all.” 
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“ That will give me all the better appetite for 
dinner; and, you know, an angler has always his 


” 





pocket-pistol to resort to 


“ Ay, ay, ah knaw what ye meean. Ah shall 
be looking abawt quietly fer ye mysen, and owd 
Gregory "ll be at th’ door o’ th’ cottage, and 
show ye upstairs. If ye turn t’ key i’ t’ door, as 
ye go up, naebody can disturb ye. Gregory 
lives by hissen, and he’ll tak’ care to leave th’ 
bottom door unlocked, sae that ye can get out 


when ye want to gooa.” 

The agreement was made, and was fulfilled ; 
—for, by an hour after noon-day of Sunday, 
Blandford turned the key upon himself, mounted 
the little stair, and, seating himself in Gregory’s 
arm-chair close to the little curtained window, 
which was slightly slid back, perceived that it 
gave him a view of every part of the chapel, 
while it also completely concealed his presence. 


CHAPTER V. 
A RUSTIC AGAPE, 


THE Wesleyans claim for their lovefeasts the 
sanction of Apostolic usage and authority. It 
has not the sanctity and solemn obligation of 
the Lord’s Supper; but the lovefeast, according 
to them, is the agape, or “feast of charity,” 
mentioned in the General Epistle of St. Jude, and 
was a sign of membership in the ancient Church. 
It may be traced, it is said, in the history of the 
Waldensian and Moravian Churches. 

If a stranger could gain admission to one 
of the quarterly lovefeasts held in one of the 
large chapels in London, or any other large town, 
he would probably see only a comparative hand- 
ful of people scattered over a large space, with 
the minister in the lectern. In a modern Wes- 
leyan lovefeast, held in a large fashionably - built 
chapel, all the surroundings are calculated to 
overawe the timid; and there is nothing to 
encourage the warm-hearted who depend on 
responsiveness, when they tell their spiritual 
experience. 

But the Methodists at Ripplethorpe were of 
the old-fashioned kind — liable to be terribly in 
earnest, upright and downright, and almost as 
simple as the peasant charge over which Pastor 
Oberlin presided, in the Waldbach, and so the 
lovefeast was one of the events of their lives. It 
was a spiritual féte, to which they looked forward 
with glad expectancy and a determination to 
make everything give way before it. For this 
particular Sunday, the lovefeast was also part of 
a double lure. Curiosity to hear the new minister 
must draw numbers of people from “over the 
hills and far away,” while the lovefeast would 
add greatly to the attraction, and keep the con- 


gregation together for the evening service. So 

the prayers were many and earnest fora general 

awakening of sinners under the preaching, and a 

“high day” and a special “time of refreshing” 

for saints. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Hetherington to her 
vis-a-vis at the dinner-table, on the Friday pre- 
ceding this most auspicious Sunday— “ my dear, 
do you know what an affair they make of the love- 
feast here ?” 

“T have always heard that they have good 
lovefeasts,” said Mr. Hetherington, “and, 
already, I have heard a great many allusions to 
next Sunday. I hope, my dear, you wijl be able 
to go.” 

Little Leila Hetherington was all attention in 
amoment. She had not been to a lovefeast since 
she was a very little girl, and had sat beside 
nurse, and eaten both her own and nurse’s share 
of the cake. She had grown too old for that 
now ; and did not expect to be admitted to 
another lovefeast till she had “ become serious,” 
or was a member; though how that devout 
youngster was to becomes serious was a problem. 

* We must all go that can,” said Mrs. Hether- 
ington—“ it is expected that we will. But, my 
dear, I don’t like what Sarah (the servant) tells 
me we shail all be expected to do—that is, to 

take refreshments in the vestry or the schoolroom, 
instead of coming home to dine, as usual. She 
says the country friends will all stay while the 
Ripplethorpe folk go to their homes, and it may 
give offence, or grieve some of their minds, if we 
refuse to do what the ministers and their families 
always have done.” 

“Then, of course, we must all stay,” said Mr. 
Hetherington. 

“ But, papa, we are not members,” interjected 
Leila, with great solemnity and an air of doubt. 

“No,” said her mother, “you are invited 
guests.” 

Leila still looked doubtful. 

“ Bless you, child!” exclaimed her father, 
laughing,—for he read the language of those 
wistful eyes— “do you think they will take my 
lambs for kids of the goats ? But you shall have 
a note of admission, Leila, then you'll be quite in 
form.” 

* You make that child so old-fashioned,” said 
the mother, in a tone of remonstrance. 

“Not I! Dame Nature has been before me.” 

“Children are not lambs because they belong 
to good people, are they, papa?” asked Leila; “a 
great many of them grow up into goats, and 
their papas and their mammas cannot help it.” 

Mr. Hetherington drew his hand very slowly 
over his face. 

“Yes, that is quite true, my little girl,” he 
replied, “but the.Good Shepherd calls His little 
flock into the green pastures, and if they love 
His voice and are obedient to it, they need not 
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trouble themselves as to whether they are lambs 
or kids. I am sure He would not have them 
troubled with the same perplexities that enter 
the noddles of us silly, grown-up sheep. 
Feed after your manner, my little lamb, and 
there’ll be some clover blossoms for you at the 
lovefeast.” 

As he said this there was a wonderful tender- 
ness in the full, grey eyes that shone with a cold 
light ; but little Leila was not encouraged by it. 
She only thought, — “ Papa does not understand 
me; he does not see what God sees,” and she 
ranked herself with the kids, notwithstanding 
that she was invited to pasture with the 
lambs.” 

The novelty of going into the chapel-keeper’s 
for refreshments, commended itself so strongly 
to Miriam and Charley that they did not know 
how they should get through Saturday. 

Sleepy eyes wakened early on the next Sabbath 
morning, and having drunk in its golden light, 
soon brightened at the thought that this was 
the first Sunday at Ripplethorpe. Papa would 
preach for the first time in the chapel and there 
would be luncheon at the chapel-keeper’s, then the 
lovefeast, a lot of new faces, and a walk or a rest 
in the little church until the time for service. 
Whoever knew of such uncommon and therefore 
delightful proceedings at Highchester? Truly 
the Ripplethorpe people had the best of it. 

“Will the lovefeast be very long?” was 
Charlie’s anxious inquiry, as Leila brushed his 
hair. “I think so,” said Leila, “ but you must 
try to like it, Charlie; for you know Heaven’s 
more like a long beautiful lovefeast than it’s like 
anything else.” 

“Oh, no!” said Miriam. ‘“ Heaven’s like a 
lot of things, or no one would want to go to it.” 

Miriam was not naturally so spiritually-minded 
as Leila, therefore the prospect of an eternal love- 
feast was little to her taste. Largely under 
Leila’s influence she inclined religiously, though 
she did not strain after an impossible standard to 
the marring of her happy childhood. 

When the children were ready for chapel they 
were sent on the little platform to wait for their 
parents. 

It was the first Sunday in September, and signs 
of harvest being gathered in were everywhere 
around. The green dress of the trees was shot 
with tawny gold, and fringed with russet brown. 
The wealthy orchards were in sight, half-veiling 
with their leafy screens their goodly store of 
fruit. The bees crowded into the ambrosial cells of 
the twining honeysuckle. The brambles and other 
climbers on the hedges were fast changing their 
flowers into fruit. And, oh! how musically the 
spring which came from the hill behind the 
house, fell from its stone spout into the trough 
beneath the kitchen-garden, filling it to the brim, 

ere it fell into the course channelled for it. Here 
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and there a traveller slackened his rein, that his 

horse might drink. 

The hearts of the children were full of delight 
with all they saw—so unlike their daily sights in 
the streets of ancient Highchester; and the 
seriousness with which they had always been 
trained to regard the religious calm of the Lord’s 
Day morning, was unavoidably mingled with 
curiosity, as they watched the passing travellers 
on their way to the Hill-top Chapel. 

Sober-looking old nags came up the road, 

carrying on their pillioned backs the loving pair 
who had ridden to church that way when they 
were married. The broad- brimmed beaver 
covered a head stored with the teaching of 
Wesley and his earnest coadjutors; and the 
black silk kerchiefs were crossed over gentle 
bosoms which had received the word with joy, 
and had held their spiritual prize with singleness 
of heart. These ancient couples had risen early, 
and ridden a long way, to renew what was to 
them the communion of saints,—thinking, by 
the way, they might not have many more such 
journeys. Every one that passed gave “ good- 
morrow” to the new minister’s children—look- 
ing at them the while with kindly curiosity 
and saluting them with the terms “honey” and 
“joy,” to which they were, already, in some 
slight degree familiarised. There were groups of 
young people, too, on the way, as full of the new 
minister and the lovefeast as the elders; 
though their anticipations were more mixed in 
their character. 

Among the more austere of the elders was a 
sharp-featured man, with a straight cut coat and a 
brown wig, fitting, with mathematical precision, 
straight across his brown, wrinkled forehead. 
He rode a large-boned, brown horse, caparisoned 
with a sheep-skin saddle. All the notice he took 
of the little ones leaning over the balustrade, was 
to groan in spirit over the vanity in their 
mother, that their Scotch plaids must denote, as 
he saw the boys clad in them; and to groan a 
second time, almost audibly, with the belief that 
“money must be ower flush wi’ t’ preacher, for 
him to let t’ little lasses wear lace on them fol-de- 
rols that wur too rahnd for tippets, and not 
pointed eniff for kerchers.’ He devoutly 
“hooaped this man wasn’t soah worldly as to 
read t’ newspaper—bud it lookt as if he wur yan 
0’ that sooart.” 

Close upon him, there followed another elderly 
man, with a long, serious face; but, looking 
closely into that face, there was readable a slight 
vein of humour coupled with a lurking vanity. 
There was something that almost approached to 
style in the backward curl of the wig that he 
wore—for Isaac Shackleton, in his way, was a bit 
of a dandy. Though married, he had had no 
children to infringe upon habits of order and 
particularity acquired during a long bachelorhood. 
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He had also had the hardihood to cross the 
Humber, and journey up to the “great Babylon 
of England”—priding himself greatly on the 
superiority this act of daring gave him over his 
neighbours. In his conversations and even when 
holding forth in the meetings, Isaac often made 
crushing allusions to wonders he had seen and 
heard which were quite beyond the Ripplethorp 
ken. 

At length the aged man, with whom the 
children had already become acquainted, and 


. whom they loved so much, drew up, in an 


ancient, rumbling gig, and said,— 

“Good morning, honies, which of ye will jump 
in, and hev a ride to th’ chapel?” Miriam 
looked at her sister, Leila. If there was any 
dispensation from walking to be had, Leila was 
usually the one indulged. 

“Perhaps, mamma would go,” said Leila, 
gently. 

“Ask her, honey!” said the old gentleman— 
but at that moment mamma came out; and 
yielding to Mr. Hetherington’s solicitation—for 
it was a walk of two miles—she availed herself 
of the kindly offer. So the little folks went up 
to the Hill-top Chapel, in company with their 
father. 

Having entered the pulpit, his rich poetic 
taste led Mr. Hetherington to give out the fine 
hymn beginning with— 


“ Leader of faithful souls and guide,”— 


and he was deeply gratified when a noble tenor 
voice led off “ Mount Zion”—one of the rich 
melodies by Leach, of Rochdale—which were, at 
that time, the delight of Methodism, because 
they seemed born from the mind of the composer 
to express the devotional fire and pathos, and 
rapture of the hymns of Charles Wesley. Dur- 
ing the singing, the minister looked down on 
new faces that seemed almost as close to each 
other as beads on a string ; and their earnestness 
and quaint simplicity won a heart that was ever 
won by the good and true. As the service pro- 
gressed, his mind glowed with eager desire to 
distribute the bread of life liberally, plainly, and 
in such a manner that all might partake of it 
gladly. He did not restrain in compassion for 
their mental inferiority his poetic fancy; but, 
from the bountiful Nature without, he drew 
such illustrations as caused his doctrine to distil 
like the dew and to slake the spiritual thirst of 
the hundreds who were listening to him. 

At half-past twelve the morning service ended; 
and now the children were all on the gui vive 
for what was to follow. Many passing out of 
the chapel gave them a kind look and a nod; 
and some came up to them and spoke to them, 
and introduced themselves to their mamma. In 
some of the pews, little cliques established them- 


selves as if their intention was to remain there for 
the rest of the day. The young people chose their 
bosom friends, and in some cases their sweet- 
hearts, to walk in the fields or lanes; and Mrs. 
Hetherington, with her children, and two or 
three matrons, preferred a shady walk before 
partaking of any refreshment. Mr. Hether- 
ington betaking himself to the vestry and the 
schoolroom, whither many had retired, shook 
hands with one and another, and ingratiated 
himself with them in the free and easy manner 
so soon acquired by Wesleyan ministers in the 
country. 

Struggling with a natural disinclination to 
mix up with strangers, Mrs. Hetherington tried 
to follow her husband’s example, receiving many 
a friendly shake of the hand and quaintly- 
expressed hope that she might be happy at 
Ripplethorpe. 

“She’s varry pretty,” said one of the men, in an 
aside to the other, “sich small features and 
pretty colour.” 

“Yes, but she hesn’t mich to saay,” opined 
the rider of the large-boned brown horse with 
the sheep-skin saddle—“ an’ it isn’t hauf con- 
sistent in her to hev her hair danglin’ dahn i’ 
ringlets, seein’ ’at she’s a preacher’s wife, an’ her 
childer are comin’ up to tak pattern by her.” 

“If the curls be nat’ral,” said the old gentle- 
man who had driven her to chapel, “ there can 
be no wrong in wearin’ what the Lord has given 
her. As to not having much to say, she’s varry 
shy; an’ I think both Mary and Lydia, i’ th’ 
Scripter times, were a little given that way. 
When she came out to speak to me this mornin’, 
I looked back on the days when I just delighted 
to pull a little moss-rose and put it in my 
button-hole o’ Sundays, because it looked just 
so sweet and so shy.” 

“And I had the same taste,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hetherington, throwing the circle who were 
discussing his wife into the most painful con- 
fusion. He had not heard so much as they 
thought he had. Country people, if once made 
to “think shame” are not easily set at ease, so 
finding that he had blundered, Mr. Hetherington 
withdrew and left them to recover themselves as 
best they might. 

“Who'd hev thowt it?” said one. 

* Waan’t it unfortunit’ ?” exclaimed another. 

* Ah’ll niver luik him i’t’ feeace agaain. Wha 
he’s mebbe heard us fahnd faut wi’ her ringerlets 
an’ her hevin’ nowt to saay.” 

“ Mebbe he didn’t,” said the old gentleman ; 
“and if he did he was none vexed. Ye moant 
think hardly of her if she doesn’t speak at t’ 
lovefeast ; she told me she never did. It’s a 
pity for a minister’s wife, but all can’t give their 
testimony, and I think these sweet bairns are 
the best testimony. They show their bringings 
up.” 
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“ But will that excuse her fro’ tellin’ of the 
Lord’s dealin’s with her ?” 

“No, certain,” exclaimed an impetuous but 
sorely illogical member. “ Let us blow our ram’s 
horns an’ our little Gospel trumpets, they’re only 
tinkling cymbals at the best. What matters to 
us if the preacher’s wife can’t speak so long as 
he can. The Lord make him a flame o’ fire, that 
we may catch the healin’ streams. The timid 
sisters may do their part by holding up a light 
an’ sayin’ nowt.” This odd jumble of words 
along with the invitation to come into the vestry 
broke up the clique. 

What would be called in high quarters a cold 
collation had been amply furnished by two or 
three of the neighbouring farmers, and there 
was milk, gail beer, and spice cake for the 
children. The refreshment being over, all began 
to flock into the chapel and take their seats for 
the lovefeast. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


Doctor BLANDFoRD—the reader will think— 
has lately been undergoing most unmannerly 
treatment at our hands. We left him with the 
understanding that all had been accomplished 
for his having the “amusement” promised 
him by Seth Micklethwaite. He had, however, 
to sit a full hour in old Gregory’s little bed- 
chamber before the lovefeast began. This 
would have been a most wearisome time to him, 
had not Micklethwaite persuaded the old chapel- 
keeper to leave his best copy of the hymn-book 
on the little table next the window. Blandford 
took it up, and seeing it was “ only a hymn-book 
—a mere collection of religious poems ”—closed 
it, and laid it down again, with indifference. 
Time beginning to feel heavy on his hands, he 
took it up again, to see if there were aught in it 
by the perusal of which he might wile away the 
time. 

Being a man of real poetic taste, he could not 
help pronouncing some of the hymns “very 
passable,” some “really excellent,” while a few 
fired his fancy; and when he had read the hymn 
which is, indubitably, the masterpiece of the 
collection— Come, O Thou traveller unknown ” 
—he said to himself, “ There never was a truer 
poet in the world than the man who wrote this 
hymn.” Turning over the leaves, after he had 
twice read it through, and with increasing 
admiration, he found other pieces which he 
deemed “ excellent”; and, at length, came upon 
alittle group of four hymns, entitled “The 
Lovefeast,” and felt a thrill of indescribable 
emotion, while reading the first hymn of the 
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four. “I wonder,” he thought to himself, 
‘whether they will sing this hymn, and in what 
kind of tune such a quaint, simple people will 
try to embody the elevated and refined feeling of 
an idyl so sweet !” 

To Blandford’s great gratification, so soon as 
the crowd had taken possession of all the seats, 
and left some of the young men standing in the 
aisles, the preacher rose and said,— 

“ Let us sing the good old lovefeast hymn, to 
the good old tune you all know so well,”— 


** Come, and let us sweetly join 
Christ to praise in hymns divine ! 
Give we all, with one accord, 

Glory to our common Lord ! 

Hands and hearts, and voices raise ; 
Sing as in the ancient days ; 
Antedate the joys above, 

Celebrate the feast of love !”’ 


The hymn having been read through in a 
manner that caused it to lose none of its fascina- 
tion, it was sung, two lines at a time unhappily, 
in a quaint, delicious minor, that in spite of all 


_the grace notes, turns and falsetto staves thrown 


in ad-libitum, was beautiful, because the spirit of 
devotion was there and the music of the heart 
throbbed through it unmistakably. 

Cautiously, the doctor looked in at the congre- 
gation, to see how they looked while they sang. 


“We for Christ our Master stand, 
Lights in a benighted land! 
We, our dying Lord confess— 
We are Jesus’ witnesses,” 


As he looked, the slanting rays of the sun fell on 
many a face full of a subdued joy, and many a 
plain countenance seemed to be illuminated by a 
light which was not of this world, and which 
Blandford remembered .to have seen on dying 
faces, for he had watched over the last hours of 
many a living member of the Church to which he 
professed to cling, but only as a dry root, and he 
knew well that while the worlding, the sceptic, 
and the indifferent, might die quietly like sheep, 
this imperial calm, this radiant look of anticipa- 
tion, was not to be seen on them. He sat down 
again with thoughts and feelings we will not 
attempt to describe now. 

The prayer, the collection and the passing 
around of the visible tokens of fellowship, occu- 
pied some time, and then the new minister did 
what was expected of him, in speaking of his own 
spiritual life and of his call to the ministry. He 
expressed the joy with which he had opened his 
commission in a new field of labour, and his 
expectation of receiving spiritual impulse and 
help in return for any he might communicate. 
Then another hymn was sung, and in the side 
gallery rose a stout, good-looking man, with a 
fine open countenance. 
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As he spoke in his own vernacular, we will 
only give the opening sentence, which pithily 
prefaced what was to follow. 

“Ma frien’s, ah bless God for religion an’ for 
Methodism. It’s kep’ meh aht o’ monny a 
dirty deyke.” 

A pregnant sentence that! After him, a 
simple countryman stood up, under a stress of 
emotion that threatened to make his words 
inaudible. 

“Ma frien’s, ah’ve beean i’ darkness,” he said, 
“‘ah’ve beean i’ darkness. Maister sent me to 
t’ market wi’ some pigs, an’ ah couldn’t drahve 
’em, they got back o’ me. Ah got owre t’ fence 
and ran by ’em. Ah drahve ’em in agean an’ 
agean, it was no go; ah might as well ha’ thrown 
mi hat at t’ moon, an’ at last ah fell into Peter's 
sin an’ swore, an’ ah’ve beean i’ darkness iver 
since.” 

This candid confession took the people by 
surprise, certainly; but it excited the sympathy 
of most who heard it, fatal as it was to the 
gravity of some of the young people. But there 
was good generalship in the minister; he set 
all right with a few fitly spoken words ; and then 
uprose a tall woman of sixty-eight years of age, 
wearing a black cashmere shawl and a black silk 
bonnet. Her appearance was commanding, her 
face full of moral and intellectual power tempered 
with benevolence, and the sweetness that much 
joy in the Holy Ghost is sure to communicate. 

This woman had not the provincial stamp. 
She was of humble birth, but she had lived many 
years in towns, and had seen through loop- 
holes the movement of life and the busy world. 
Her voice was full and clear. She spoke like an 
oracle. 

“* What will they say ? She’s forward, she’s 
too ready.’ Such thoughts as these have been 
passing in my mind while I sat here. Oh, how 
contemptible is this fear of man! - Now my 
mind lately has been much engaged in thinking 
about the office and ministry of angels. In what 
light do they regard our struggle of fear and our 
triumph ? In what light do they regard our 
worship here? Why, it’s just this! Down 
there, round yon altar-rail, some penitents are 
seeking with uncontrolled sorrow the Saviour, and 
others are praying with them, and-up here in the 
gallery we are saying, ‘ What a hubbub! What 
a stir! This is not true worship!’ It’s quite 
true, I’ve heard it many and many a time ; but 
all the time the angels are looking down on it, 
and there’s joy among them, joy ! 

- “Now, how wonderful this is! But do they 
only participate with us the joy of conversion ! 
Oh ! no, I don’t believe it. They rejoice in all 
our hallowed joys, they sympathise in our sorrows. 
They associate with us and know all about us. 
Now, we say we believe God knows, we 
believe through the Spirit we may have com- 


munion with the Three Persons of the Trinity ; 
but oh, why not extend the intercourse ? Why 
not pierce with the eye of faith the ‘cloud of 
witnesses ?’ I know by happy experience,” she 
said, yielding to her large organ of ideality, “ that 
this is our blessed privilege. I have a dear, dear 
relative in heaven, but I often commune with her. 
In the lonely walks she comes to me, and I am 
no longer alone. By the fire-side she takes her 
seat, and I recognise and feel her presence. And 
somehow, as I live nearer to God, and as I near 
the eternal world, the more do I realise the 
possibility of contact with the invisible. Now, 
I would encourage you who hear me to seek this. 
Get nearer to God, and seek association with His 
angels, and oh, elected to such high companion- 
ship, and with such a crowd of witnesses, 
what manner of persons ought we to become ? 
I have said how differently angels regard our 
employments and services to men. I have asked 
myself, ‘Shall we fear to be thought forward in 
heaven? Shall we feel any delicacy about 
telling the love of the Saviour?’ Oh no! no 
such thing! In that circle, there it will be, if I 
may so speak, who may speak first, and saints 
and angels will applaud the eagerness.” 
Mr. Hetherington gave out the verse— 


* And if our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet ; 

What heights of rapture shall we know, 
When round His throne we meet?” 


It was sung, and then the old gentleman who 
had been the first to make the acquaintance of 
the little Hetheringtons, and whom we had 
better mention by his name, “ Willie Theak- 
stone” (the Williams of thai district had all 
their names shortened by affection, when they 
grew old), slowly lifted himself on his two sticks, 
and was greeted by many a welcoming smile. 

“T’m sure,” he said, “if the angels do come 
down to earth, as our good sister says, they must 
be about on a day like this. I think I’d have 
been afraid to have been, in the temple with 
Isaiah, when the train of God’s glory filled it, 
and I shouldn’t have chosen to stand in the cleft 
of the rock with Moses when Jehovah passed 
by ; but on a day like this one sees Him every- 
where, not showing us how great and awful He 
is, but just saying, ‘Fear not, little flock,’ 
‘Fear not.’ He's said to me many a time, ‘To 
hoar hairs will I carry thee,” and I must say, 
‘He’s never let go of me yet, though I might 
have struggled out of His arms if He hadn’t 
kept them well about me. My dear friends, 
resistance is a very part of our nature, and to 
obey goes more against the grain than to sacri- 
fice. To bide still is harder than to run a race 
up hill. Oh, when I look on the babes in Christ 
afore me, my heart does yearn over them, for I 
know how hard faith’! sometimes seem to them, 
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and how they may be bewildered about the way 
and get into darkness. Then when one says to 
them ‘Follow!’ they'll say, ‘ Follow what ?’ 
and not make out all at once the prints of the 
Blessed Feet afore them, for seeing the marks of 
pilgrims that have been that way and have not 
kept to their course. If I have one regret, it is 
that I didn’t get into the narrow way as soon as 
IT ought to. Folks thought me right and left 
me alone, because I had godly parents, and all 
the time my spirit was down, and I was ready to 
say, ‘No man careth for my soul.’ Then since 
He did lead me into the paths of peace, how 
often I’ve stumbled and turned aside. Yet I 
find the course get more even as I get nearer 
heaven. The green pastures I’m in are on the 
banks of the Land Beulah—they slope down to 
what one sees as the dark stream of death on 
this side; but will sparkle under our eyes as 
a river of life when we get to the other. 
I won’t take up more time, but if the young 
men and maidens and the dear little ones here 
will take advice from an old man, and I think 
they will from old Willie Theakstone, it is, 
Get religion young, for the Lord never forgets 
early service, and 


‘A flower when offered in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice.’ ” 


During this loving little speech, Miriam Hether- 
ington had leaned forward, her sweet soul leap- 
ing in her eyes ; and Leila’s dark, affectionate, 
wistful eyes lit up her pale face more tenderly 
than ever. Dear little Leila! her heart was a 
harp all tuned for sacred song. Every worldly 
breath or finger that stirred its strings 
evoked a discordant answer. Yet she did not 
think God would accept her tiny sacrifice, or 
that her trembling notes of praise would ever 
reach His ear. 

Her face lost a little of its animation as Isaac 
Shackleton arose. Children are keen physiogno- 
mists. She didn’t expect to receive from him 
any of the clover blossoms that her papa told her 
to look out for. Yet what Isaac said with great 
deliberateness and formality of diction was good 
in its way, if garnished with references that 
must by this time be very familiar to the ears 
of chapel and lovefeast - going Ripplethorpe, 
inasmuch as he repeated them on every occasion 
on which he exhorted or bore his humble testi- 


mony. 

“T thought as I came up to Ripplethorpe Chapel 
this morning, and saw the people of God going 
to His house in company, that it was better to 
be going there than even to be going into West- 
minster Abbey, where the child of God may 
say— 


‘On all the kings of earth 
With pity I look down.’ 
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“When I was in London, I went to a service 
in that great, ancient-looking tabernacle, and I 
heard the organ roll up as beautiful as the sound 
of many waters might be in heaven. But I feel 
that ‘ Worthy is the Lamb,’ is sung out clearer 
and heartier in our little country plaaces after all. 
And I saw no ‘transfigerations’in Westminster 
Abbey, though I saw a lot of ‘immidges’ set 
up, that ought to have had no plaace in synagogue 
or tabernacle, as I understand Second Command- 
ment. Then you’d never hear i’ Westminster 
Abbey such a sermon as our ears were blessed 
with hearing this morning. 

“Tt was a feeast of fat things to me. I hear 
that after a good dinner quality have a light 
spread that they call the dessert, and I think 
that a lovefeast maun be our dessert. We’re in 
banquetting-house and the fruits are very sweet 
and the wine strengthening. There’s nowt like 
it in Westminster Abbey, if it’s owt so grand. 
I saw t’ Queen go up the Crystal Palace, while 
the organ played, an’ you wondered how such a 
place as that could Je out of heaven. It 
seemed to have no business on earth where we 
have our soul’s salvation to work out wi’ fear 
and trembling, and have no call to enjoy 
ourselves as if it were worked out, and we were 
free to set up sham bits of heaven in the 
wilderness. The Queen had her crown on and 
she looked happy and pleased. It did seem 
strange to me then that theer were grander 
crowns in heaven laid up for us plaain people, 
and that we were heirs of a richer inharitance 
than England, or golden California or India. 

“But it is so, and it’s thirty years come 
Michaelmas since I made sure o’ ma title-deeds. 
I was a prisoner sold under sin; but my feet 
stand in this chapel on the varry flag where the 
Lord first set my soul at liberty. I knelt down 
a slave, I rose up afree man, a son and an heir. 
So I thank the Lord for what I am and for 
wheer I am, and for t’ ground on which I stand. 
I pray that I may persevere and come off at last 
moor than conqueror ‘through Him that loved 
me and gave Himself for me.’ ” 

In Andrew Postlethwaite, the next speaker, 
the children recognised the man who had ridden 
up the lane before Isaac Shackleton. 

“ Ah suld feeal condemned if ah didn’t testify 
o’ t? power o’ religion in meself. Ah doan’t 

think mich abaht t’ crown ahse to weear an’ t’ 
plaace gettin’ ready fur meh i’ heaven, though 
mebbe ah’ll be glad eniff when ah git theer. 
This owd wrinkled brow ‘ll be maade moor 
becoming to a crown an’ t’ garments o’ humility, 
an’ t’ robe o’ imputed raighteousness "ll keeap 
it fro’ turnin’ meh heead. An’ that meyhtn’t 
bea if ah was called on to weear a crown dahn 
here. Ma friends, ah try to follow Him who 
rode upon an ass and a colt the foal of an ass, 
an’ who despised aw worldly grander. Ah think 
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weh can niver bea too plaain an’ too humble when 
weh remember Him. Ivery man maun gang his 
own gait, for weh can’t command moor nor eawr 


-oan households after us ; bud it does grieve meh 


to see finery on professors o’ religion, an’ to 
hear their worldly conversaation. Ah know ‘at 
ah live far below ma privileges an’ ’at ahse nowt 
bud an unprofitable servant at ma best ; so 
Lord forgive meh for what ah maun bea when 
off t’ watch tower; bud ah do try to hev ma 
conversaation i’ heaven ; an’ to live as if ah saw 
t’ Master’s eye looking straaight an’ clear dahn 
on meh, Ah wadn’t hev ye think fro’ what 
ah’ve maade free to saay ‘at ah judge onybody.” 

“Tis J. sus the First and the Last, 

Whose Spirit will guide us safe home ; 


We'll praise Him for all that’s past, 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.”’ 


“ Let’s sing that verse,” said Mr. Hetherington, 
and it was sung ; when Dr. Blandford’s designing 
friend arose,— 

“ Ah’ve fightins within an’ fears withaht,” he 
said. “Ah can’t allus give to ivery man a 
reeason fur t’ hoap that’s in meh, still ah niver 
let howd 0’ the hoap. Ah know ah hev a heart, 
ah’ve felt it beeat hard sometimes agean ma 
seyde an’ a’most i’ meh throat. Ah knaw it 
keeaps meh i’ life, bud ah niver seen it. An’ 
thet’s ha ah knaw ’at ah’ve life and peeace i’ 
Jegzus, an’ that His life’s ma life. Ah niver seen 
Him, ah never heard Him speeak wi’ my 
ahtward ears; bud ah’ve felt the power of His 
Spirit within meh. His still sma’ voice hes 
beean as plaain to meh as if He’d made use 0’ a 
thunder clap. 

‘If aw the world ma Saviour knew, 
Then aw the world would love Him too.’ 


Ah hoap if theer’s ony at this lovefeeast still 
halting between two opinions they'll kick yan 
stool awaay and try to sit steady on t’ other. 
“It’s time they cast in theer lot wi’ us. Gospel 

nett’s goin’ to be letten dahn. Ye needn’t be 
affeared, ye young fowk ’at if ye mak’ a rush 0’ 
*t t’will breeak. Sum’ody saaid it hed gotten a 
queer fish in *t when it took meh. Bless ye 
ahse aw raight. Ahse swimmin’ wi’ mony just 
as queer, in a beautiful broad sea ’ats gettin’ 
fishes in of aw sooarts, an’ sea-room fur as many 
moor. Queer as some 0’ us are, we shall fahnd 
eawr waay tit’ peeaceful shores 0’ heaven,— 

* An’ not a waave o’ trubble roll 

Across eaur peeaceful breasts.” 


“ Ah wish t’ minister wad let us sing—— 
‘With faith I plunge me in this sea.’ ”’ 


The permission was given, and there might 
be a transition from the ridiculous to the 
sublime in the hymning of these beautiful lines, 
translated from a well-known German hymn— 


“ With faith I plunge me in this sea, 
Here is my hope, my joy, my rest ; 
Hither when hell assails I flee. 

I look into my Saviour’s breast 
Away sid doubt and anxious fear, 
Mercy is all that’s written there.” 


The sentiments of the speaker had not been 
ridiculous, absurd as was their expression. 

A man of another cast arose. It was he of 
Glossop, rough-looking and strongly built, and 
Blandford leaned forward to hear his words, for 
he could see that there was quite a stir of 
excitement in the congregation. 

“Arre yeh not all of yeh amaazed to seea 
such a lost sinner as I was yance amang yeh ? 
Mah neam’s Nixon Casterton? Yeh hey all 
heerd tell o’ me, t’ biggest sinner i’ Glossop. 
An’ ye never heerd oneything good, for theer 
was nowt good ti tell. Talk o’ brands plucked 
fro’ t’ burnin’, ah wur a red-hot cinder ’at 
God Almighty pottered out fro’ between t’ 
bars. It wur just toss o’ a haupenny whether [ 
sold my sowl to Satan or broke loose. Ah 
didn’t git mah discharge eeasy, ah can tell ye. 
He sent aw his darts after meh as ah ran off fro’ 
him. An’ he can’t leave meh aloan even at this 
tahme 0’ day. 

“Nobbut this morning he tried to keeap meh 
back frae t’ luvfeast. 

“Mornin !’ say he, very civilly.” (And here 
the speaker’s face assumed a ludicrous expression 
of politeness.) 

*¢Mornin’!’ say ah, moindin’ mah manners. 

“*Wheear aw ’ta bahn ?’ says he. 

**Aw’m bahn to Ripplethorpe Chapel,’ says 

aw. 
“*What Methody Gospel shop,’ say he,—an’ 
he began to look rather imperent,—* What are 
tha bahn theear for? Thah ’at used to be aw t’ 
Sunday i’ th’ leeans by Dipplebeck, gammin wi’ 
t’ lads at chuck penny, an’ toss up, an’ footba’. 
What art tha bahn theer for ?” 

“*Aw’m bahn to t’ luvfeeast,’ says aw. 

“<'T” Juvfeeast !’ say he, and he hoppened his 
oys loik tea-saucers. ‘'T” luvfeeast ! What art 
thah bahn to t’ luvfeeast fur ? a felly loik tha ! 

**¢Aw’m bahn to tell the Lord’s fooaks what 
He’s dun for my sowl,’ sez aw. 

“Fudge !’ say t’ owd un. ‘Zha moan’t 
speeak at luvfeeast. Look at thy bad 
character.’ 

“« Well,’ say aw, ‘if it cums to character, 
thah knaws thah hesn’t sa mich to booast on.’ 

“T” owd un drew in his horns, an’ he war off 
loike a shot.” 

Not all the use or handkerchiefs, either by the 
congregation or the preacher, could prevent a 
general explosion of laughter at this stage of 
Nixon Casterton’s speech. 

“What a grotesque imagination the fellow 
has,” thought the gentleman behind the scenes. 
“There’s not much doubt about the devil’s 
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personality in that mind. Micklethwaite might 
well promise me some diversion.” 

But the man concluded: his speech in a very 
different vein, expressing great contrition for his 
past life, which, no doubt, had been of the 
blackest description, and a humble hope that his 
fallen nature might not again get the better of 
him, but that the love that had redeemed and 
triumphed so far might carry him safely through. 

There was a universal “Amen ” to that prayer, 
and then, after a little more singing, a young 
lady arose, the simple elegance of whose apparel 
showed that she did not consider singularity in 
dress essential to a profession of religion. She 
began, at first, to speak in a low voice, but soon 
in a clear, sweet, silvery tone that contrasted 
signally with the tones of the speaker who had 
preceded her. After a brief introduction, 
informing her hearers that she was early brought 
under the power of religion, she continued,— 

“We cannot reach the perfection we shall 
know and enjoy in heaven, but there is a religion 
to be gained on earth which enables us always to 
live in filial obedience to our Heavenly Father, 
which sanctifies the soul and keeps it holy from 
day to day. I do not believe religion consists 
in dressing after a certain manner, doing certain 
duties, and avoiding certain pleasures. I believe 
it consists in the entire regeneration and sancti- 
fication of the soul. The first thing that laid 
hold of me was the thought that ‘ He came to 
save His people by a knowledge of the remission 
of their sins ;’ and I had not that knowledge till 
I sought for it as one seeks for a pearl of great 
price. 

“T saw, too, that I was required to be holy, 
and yet, however I might try to destroy the 
flower and fruit of sin, the seeds of it seemed 
to remain in me and be ever springing up afresh 
to trouble me, until I was shown that the way 
to gain the victory over it was to give my whole 
heart to God. The moment I did that the pro- 
mise was verified to me that He will be found 
of us when we seek Him with all our hearts. 
Then I had ‘the peace which passeth under- 
standing,’ and the ‘holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord.’ I would not resign 
this confidence for all the wealth and honour life 
can give. 

“Having no ties and a little property, I am 
able to spend my time in going among the sick 
and the poor, and I feel that it is an inestimable 
privilege to be able to devote myself to this kind 
of work; for many of my sisters, whose hearts 
would be free to do it, have neither the time, 
the means, nor the opportunity. Hearing that 
there was to be a lovefeast here to-day, I walked 
from Dipplebeck, and presenting my ticket at 
the door was admitted to enjoy with you the 
communion of saints. I often think with our 
dear sister who spoke at the beginning of the 
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meeting, that as we get near to God, the veil 
between things visible and invisible gets very 
thin, and that we may feel that the angels are 
worshipping with us when we bow our hearts 
in lowly adoration of the Holy Trinity.” 

Tears sprang to many eyes as she said, with 
touching stmplicity, those last few words. 
Thoughts were astir of those friends who had 
left a suffering Church for a reigning Church, 
and why might they not be joining in this after- 
noon’s communion? Many, after the silvery 
voice had ceased, took up her strain in a more 
homely diction, and again a woman’s treble 
came like an interlude among the deeper tones 
of old men and of young :— 

* And I can set to my seal that God is true and 
that He can ‘save His people from their sins.’ 
I’ve known it, I’ve felt it, and I've rejoiced in it 
since I was a lass o’ fifteen, and I shall be fifty- 
one come next Martinmas.” 

Blandford knew the voice, and sprang up to 
look over the curtain without one thought of 
‘aution, and beheld the tall figure of Sally 
Skipworth, with her staff in her hand and clad 
in her woolsey gown and white apron. He 
withdrew from the window, for this time he had 
been seen. The keen, ungracious eyes of a man 
who was censor-general to the little society had 
fallen upon him, and soon this individual with- 
drew from the chapel that he might mount guard 
by old Gregory’s cottage door. Finding the lower 
room open, and perceiving that the chamber 
door was locked, he listened at the keyhole till 
he heard someone descending the stairs. For 
the doctor, having gathered from what Sally 
afterwards told the people, that she had come to 
Ripplethorpe on behalf of one of the Lord’s 
handmaidens who was sick, thought her errand 
had been undertaken on account of his patient, 
and determined to hasten to his inn. 

At the bottom of the stairs he was confronted 
by the self-constituted policeman, Johnson. He 
passed him without speaking, and hurried down 
the footpath among the furze. Johnson was 
about to follow him, but ran up against the 
chapel-keeper who had come out of the meeting 
to put his kettle on the fire as a preparation for 
tea. 

“Who is yan feyne gentleman?” asked 
Johnson. 

“What feyne gentleman?” replied Gregory, 
feeling guiltily apprehensive. 

“ Nivver meynd,” said Thompson ; “ he shan’t 
‘scape me;” and away he hurried after the 
doctor. Having dogged him to the door of the 
“ Royal Oak” and seen him enter, he crept into 
the inn yard, pumped his name out of one of 
the ostler’s cads, and then hurried back to the 
chapel. 

“Don’t ye maak na harm on’t. Ah’ll tell 
ye all abaht it. Faut lies between me and 
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Micklethwaite,” said poor old Gregory, as 
he saw Thompson return. 

“ Ah’ll promise tha nowt; bud only that baith 
ye an’ Micklethwaite shall hear on’t ti-morrow at 
quarter-day,” said Thompson, with a severe 
look. 

Blandford had scarcely finished his dinner, 
when Sally Skipworth was announced. She 
told him that she had come from Highchester, 
and had walked a great part of the way in two 
days, to tell him that his patient was worse and 
that she really needed him. The doctor assured her 
that he would leave Ripplethorpe early next morn- 
ing, whereupon Sally replied that when she had 
tarried a day with Mr. Hetherington, she would 
make her way back to Highchester also. 

The quarterly meeting for the examination of 
character and for financial transactions was the 
next day, and such was the bent for mischief, in 
his supposed zeal for uprightness and down- 
rightness, in John Thompson’s mind that, with 
all his dread of expense, he stayed at the inn all 
night. Poor old Gregory had told Mickle- 


thwaite what had passed between himself and 
Johnson, and Seth nobly determined to be at 
the quarterly meeting and take all the blame 
upon himself. He kept his word and made an 
entire confession of his little scheme, as also of 
the motives by which he was actuated. He got 
into trouble, of course, but‘the case wasn’t pressed 
so far as the withdrawal of that dear little token 
of membership, the quarterly ticket, as Thompson 
had piously hoped it might be. 

He had another kind suggestion to make, and 
that was that Gregory’s window should be 
blocked up, to prevent the view of the chapel 
again being taken advantage of. 

“Well, block it up,” said Gregory, “an’ 
here’s summat tiv expenses. TT’ doctor left this 
piece o’ gold under the hymn-book that we gave 
him to look at. Ah think ye maun allow that 
it was varry kind of him.” 

“He’s the kindest gentleman in Engleden,” 
avowed Seth, with the air of giving a challenge. 
“Ah wish ah’d niver tempted him to go theear. 
Ah shall niver forgive mysen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PRINGING from their snow-clad home, 


) Under the leafless trees; 


LY) The little fairy snowdrops come, 
Stirred by vernal breeze. 


Down in the woods where fern and moss 
Make a soft downy bed, 

And where the streamlets prattle by, 
They lift a tiny head. 


And where the spotted mavis runs, 
On the smooth and dewy lawn, 

They gleam like little sentinels, 
When day begins to dawn. 


Then welcome, little trembling flowers, 
Ye brave the storm and blast; 

And cheer us brightly on our way, 
Till wintry days are past. 


The snowdrops have our earliest love, 
Coming when flowers are rare; 

They teach us that the lowliest lot 
Need not be bleak and bare. 


MINNIE McKEAN. 
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Emblems of Innocence and Truth, 


First-born of Nature’s womb 
9 





When, strong in renovated youth, 


She bursts from winter’s tomb. 


Montgomery. 

































é S JHE beautiful shores of the Bay of 


YS Naples are rich in classical 
vv . . 

+ legends, and historical lore, truth 
and fable, poetry and _ song, 
leading our thoughts back into 
the dimness of the distant past, 
which has hallowed and celebrated 
- this exquisite coast, adding an intense 
f charm to the beauty with which nature 
has so lavishly enriched it, but which 
without the spell cast upon it by history 
and art would lose the deep human interest 
which underlies and breathes through every- 
thing. As we gaze on the blue waters of 
the Tyrrhene Sea the murmur of the waves 
bring to our minds the syren’s songs from 
the isles which still bear their names. The 
chestnut woods seem to hide the floating 
robes of the hamadryads. The voice of the 
faun still echoes through the falling fountains, 
and the faith which gave a soul to all the works 
of nature strikes a note of sympathy in our 
own hearts, as being a prophetic whisper, 
uncertain but not untrue, of the higher faith 
which 

“ Looks through nature, up to nature’s God.” 

In the laughing loveliness of an October 
morning, we started on a pilgrimage to some 
of the haunts of the great Latin poet who has 
immortalised them, and made them “ household 
words” on every tongue. First of all, we 
traversed the great Grotto of Posilippo, a 
natural tunnel through the solid rock, half a 
mile in length, and in which Virgil’s Tomb is 
still to be seen. The tunnel seems lined and 
ceiled with thick masses of maidenhair fern, 
which flourishes and thrives in the cool dark- 
ness. We emerge near the dirty white town of 
Pozzuoli, once Puteoli, where St. Paul landed 
on his way to Rome. The town stands on a 
peninsular overlooking the blue, tideless sea 
across which the great apostle of the Gentiles 
journeyed toward the haven which we see 
below. Here the road branches off to Lake 
Lucrinus, famous for its oysters, even in the 
days of Horace, who mentions their surpassing 
excellence. The lake ripples merrily in the 
sunshine, and as we stand to view the scene, a 
lovely girl with glorious dark eyes, and the 
winning smile of Italy, steps forward with a 
dish full of fresh oysters, and merrily insists on 
our following the advice of Horace, by regaling 
ourselves there and then with the produce of 
the lake. She makes a bright picture, standing 
in the sunshine, a gold pin thrust through her 
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heavy dark braids, strings of coral round the 
warm, brown throat, a scarlet bodice, and 
bright blue and yellow kirtle. As she poises 
herself on a block of marble, in order that she 
may reach the carriage more easily, we note the 
shape of the foot, with the second toe longer 
than the great toe, an unerring sign of Greek 
descent, frequently to be met with in southern 
Italy. After our oysters, our beautiful hand- 
maiden wishes us “ Buon Viaggio,” kissing her 
hand to us with native grace, as we drive 
onward. The high -bred qualities of  self- 
possession and ease of manner are characteristic 
here of the poorest of the peasantry. This 
may be partly from the utter absence of 
pretence or class imitation ; in a great measure 
also from that inheritance of a mighty past in 
art and beauty, which stamps an ineffaceable 
seal on the features and manners of succeeding 
generations. 

Dreary volcanic rocks surround Lake 
Lucrinus, which gleams and glitters in the 
sharp light, though its waters seem almost 
motionless. A bird starts up with a shrill 
scream from her nest in the ledge, otherwise all 
is still. The surrounding scene is one of 
desolation,—rocks, stones, and blocks of lava 
take the place of the vegetation near the coast. 
We descend from the carriage, and follow a 
stony path to the end of the lake, leading to 
the Sybil’s Cave. As we step into the gloomy 
cavern, and descend a long passage which slopes 
sharply down into blackest darkness, we realise 
the fact that Virgil, here, at least, has un- 
doubtedly been before us, and the words 
“ Facilis descensus Avernus” haunt our minds, 
making us feel as though the shade of the great 
Mantuan were indeed accompanying us through 
these realms of gloom. This subterranean 
passage leads to the Sybil’s Grotto. The hole 
through which the Oracle spoke is distinctly 
visible, surrounded by rude stone carving. 
Two rock-chambers lie beyond, in which the 
Sybil used to live. There three men with 
flaming torches rushed out to guide us, making 
the scene appear still more like one from 
Dante’s “ Inferno.” We were carried through 
the Sybil’s Bath, a deep pool, and then walked 
down another long passage, where the torch- 
light only seemed to make darkness visible, so 
intense was the blackness through which we 
passed. The hollow murmur and gurgling of 
a subterranean river was now heard, echoing 
mournfully through the gloom, and finally we 
were carried across the Styx, a wide rapid river, 
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shallow enough to be easily forded. As the 
guide set me down on a rock at the further 
side, our torch went out and he went back to 
light it, leaving me alone in the darkness. 
Charon’s boat came vividly before my imagi- 
nation ; while Dante’s words, “ Lasciate ogni 
speranza voi che entrate” seemed a fitting 
motto for the portal of this abode of gloom and 
horror, and Virgil and Dante the haunting 
spirits of the place. We recall them in their 
attitudes of master and pupil; Dante develop- 
ing his ideas of Hell from the writings of 
Virgil, and representing himself as led by him 
through the mournful circles of the “ Inferno,” 
which was, truth to say, suggested by Virgil’s 
visit to this very spot. Nothing can adequately 
convey an idea of this subterranean scene. 
The intense gloom, heightened by sharp con- 
trast with the outside glory and sunshine. We 
were all glad to see daylight again, and to drive 
on by the lovely coast-road to Baice, also full 
of historical and classical associations, but of a 
different kind. Ruined villas, palaces, and 
theatres, line the way, and are perched on 
every crag, many of them quite overgrown 
with waving ferns, flowers, and grasses. One 
villa, which still shows signs of past magnifi- 
cence, being built close to the sea, was now in 
fact partly in the water, which rippled over the 
broken stone columns and wide flights of 
marble steps. The graceful pillars of the 
beautiful temple of Vesta are in wonderfully 
perfect preservation ; each broken arch framing 
a very exquisite scene of blue sea and tree- 
crowned headland. These ruins lend a pathetic 
beauty to the glorious southern landscape, and 
stand out in bold relief against the luxuriant 
life of nature, fresh and ever new, amid the 
decay and ruin which tell of the passing away 
of empires, and the destruction of effete 
civilisations. We lingered long by the beau- 
tiful Bay of Baice. A great stone-pine spread- 
ing its greenish-blue umbrella above us; the 
vineyards in full beauty, the vines completely 
covering the trees to which they are trained, 
and hanging down in thousands of lovely 
wreaths and tendrils, making a thick festoon 
from tree to tree; the huge bunches of green 
and purple grapes peeping out from leaves now 
changing from green to scarlet and gold, at the 
first touch of autumn. The whole of the dis- 
trict being volcanic, the grapes grow to an 
immense size, the volcanic soil attracting and 
retaining the full heat of the sun about the 
roots of the vines. On our way back we 
passed the Solfatara, a volcano of boiling mud, 
near the Grotto del Cane, from the floor of 
which carbonic acid gas rises in sufficient 
fumes to cause death in a few minutes. Not- 


withstanding our remonstrances, a poor dog was 
dragged in to inhale the gas, that we might see 
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its effects. In about a minute the unfortunate 
animal was perfectly stupefied, but on being 
brought out it recovered very quickly. Close 
to the grotto are some rooms hollowed out in a 
rock, from whence fumes of sulphur rise, which 
in some complaints effect a complete cure. It 
is as though the earth’s surface in these regions 
was but a thin crust hiding the fires below, 
which appear at all times ready to burst forth. 
Not only is the perpetual flame and thunder of 
Vesuvius a reminder of the volcanic strata on 
which we stand; but for miles around, from 
cracks and fissures here and there, smoke and 
steam issue, and sulphureous fumes ascend. 
The cloud of smoke on Vesuvius takes as 
strange shapes now as it did in the days of 
Pliny, who looked anxiously out from the shores 
of Baice to the flaming mountains, and still, as 
in his days, the people dance and sing under the 
very shadow of the great crater, too familiar 
with the possibility of danger to pay any heed 
to it, and having that intense joy in the present, 
and incapability of looking forward, which is 
such a marked characteristic of the Italian 
mind. It is due probably to the exquisite 
climate, which makes the mere physical sense 
of living a delight, which induces such an 
absolute contentment with surrounding cir- 
cumstances. To bask in the sun, with rags for 
covering, and a bunch of grapes for food, seems 
the Neapolitan idea of happiness; and as we 
study the great works of Roman times, and 
become familiar with the marvellous energy 
which has produced such results, we must con- 
clude that the modern Italians have greatly 
degenerated in mind and character from the 
heroes of the past. We think sadly, as we 
tread in the footsteps of Dante and Virgil, that 
no poet of the future is likely to raise so lofty 
a strain, and the mighty monuments and 
world-famed sculpture of an earlier day remind 
us that when art has died out of a country 
which it once made famous it has never been 
known to revive. We look upon the glorious 
paintings of the Renaissance, that wonderful 
dawn of a comparatively new art in the world, 
and we fear that another Raphael will never 
arise even in libérated Italy, for the spirit of 
the Renaissance has fallen on its last long sleep. 
These ideas in some measure cast a shadow over 
the glories of Italian art. The sublime aspira- 
tions embodied in sculpture, painting and 
poetry have all been realised in the past. 
Nothing can surpass them, perhaps nothing can 
arise in the future which will make their 
glory less, and a sense of failure must 
attach to those whose efforts fall so far short 
of all that has been accomplished, long before 
Italy may awake and distinguish herself in war 
and commerce. But she cannot renew the 
laurels won by the muses of art and song, 
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when all has been achieved that is possible to 
human greatness. The sun is setting, and long 
shadows fall from the columns of the ruined 

laces along the shore. As we return to 
aples, a group of girls come singing down the 
road with guitars in hand, and their voices 
rise and fall in sweet untutored harmony. 
Before us goes a donkey, laden with great casks 
full of the grape skins, which after being 
ressed are used to manure the vineyards. 
he luscious scent of wine perfumes the air; 
the fishermen are just lighting the torch at the 
prow of each boat, and the red glare streams 
on the wind, and is reflected on the glassy sea. 
Very full of memories will this day be to us. 
Thoughts of classic, poetic, and historic times 
are brought home to us by the fact that we 
have ourselves trodden the ways where great 


A MAIDEN’S WORK. 





spirits have walked before, shedding a light on 
the path which is reflected in later ages, and 
bidding us look away, above and beyond the 
narrowness of our present lives, in which we 
are too often entirely engrossed, to those other 
lives, made by struggle so much more real and 
earnest than our own; and because of that 
same reality and earnestness impressing a mark, 
not only on their own century, but on all time, 
moulding also the thought of succeeding 


ages, as Virgil moulded and formed the 
character of Dante centuries after his own 


death, by those burning words which sank 
down in the heart of his successor to put forth 
the germ of that medizval theology of which 
the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante is the most 
perfect expression. 


jp Mawen's Work. 





XISTENCE that is aimless! Even 
amidst the business and bustle 
of this hard-working age, there 
are not a few whose daily life 
might be described in the above 

terms. These are not by any 
means only those whose disposition 
inclines them to be drones in_ the 
great hive, but many remain idle simply 
because, having no need to work for daily 
bread, it never occurs to them that any nobler 
labour can be. required of them; and, though 
surrounded by much that is generally supposed 
to make life pleasant, they are often restless 
and dissatisfied, because they have never tasted 
the greatest luxury of all, “the luxury of doing 
good.” 

The ranks of “the unemployed” are largely 
swelled by young ladies living at home with no 
special duties devolving upon them,—none at 
least of which they are conscious; for to shut 
our eyes to the claims of others does not lessen 


those claims, or our responsibility with regard 


to them one atom. Novel reading, fancy work, 
music, making and receiving calls, in many 
instances, fill up the time of which one day an 
account must be given to Him who has en- 
trusted to them that precious talent. Yet many 


of those whose lives thus pass in busy idleness have 
active, earnest minds, and in some hearts, where we 
should least suspect it, there is a strong desire 
for a life worth living. How one such objectless 


life was turned into a nobler channel, with 
the practical good resulting from it, is described 
in a very pleasant and readable story by a lady 
who ranks high in the noble band of female 
philanthropists. Lady Hope has given an 
account of her own labours and success in work- 
ing among the poor, in two volumes, entitled, 
“Our Coffee Room,” and “ More About Our 
Coffee Room.” The story before us is not 
exactly in the same form, for it is not a state- 
ment of actual facts, neither can it be called 
fiction, for though most of the incident recorded 
is literally true, the blending together with the 
names of persons and places is fictitious. But 
if the story cannot be called true in the sense of 
having happened exactly as here narrated, it is 
certainly true to life. There are many such 
people in the world as Geraldine Grayson, and 
many more whose outward circumstances are 
widely different might find the same relief from 
the same inward sorrow. A short sketch of the 
leading features of the narrative may not be 
uninteresting to our readers, and may help some 
to solve the great problem how to make the 
world a little better for their life in it. 

Geraldine Grayson was the only daughter of 
a widower, and her father’s idol, though able to 
understand as little of his studious self-contained 
life as he could of her girlish tastes and aspira- 
tions. She found some occupation for her time 
““A Maiden’s Work,” by Lady Hope. London: J. Nisbet 
& Co., 21, Berners Street, W. 
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in the superintendence of the household, while 
an afternoon drive, an occasional visit, a home 
dinner party, were the breaks in the monotony 
of her existence; but it was a poor life, after all, 
and could not satisfy her. She wanted some- 
thing: she knew not what. 

Then we are told how she gained that some- 
thing, partly by reading the neglected Bible, 
which her dying mother had begged her to study, 
and partly as the result of a visit toa home 
where the Lord Jesus was loved and honoured 
as a personal friend. It was impossible not to 
see that religion to her friends meant something 
far more real and practical than it had ever done 
to her, and Geraldine did not rest until she had 
found out the great secret—the secret of the 
Lord. She returned from that visit a new 
creature. Of course her new-found devotion to 
her Saviour must have vent in earnest work for 
Him. We are not told anything about the 
beginning of this maiden’s work, whether it was 
pleasant and easy from the first, or whether, as 
in the case of most flesh and blood maidens, 
there was nervousness and awkwardness to be 


‘overcome, and many mistakes to be rectified. 


We think the book might have been more 
practically useful if the heroine had been re- 
presented as a little more like ordinary people 
who have to learn through blunders and failures, 
and have often to labour under a painful sense 
of inefficiency. Five years have passed over, and 
we are introduced to an interesting group of 
working men who have been induced, by Geral- 
dine’s influence, to exchange the deceitful 
attractiveness of the gin-palace for the hearty 
and cheerful shelter of her Coffee Room. To- 
wards eight o’clock some of the men who have 
been accustomed to frequent the phblic-house 
begin to find the time drag, in spite of books, 
music, and games. For men of this class it is 
almost essential that some one of higher tastes 
should be present, to help to amuse and instruct 
them; to initiate them into the mysteries of 
chess or draughts, which they will not take the 
trouble to understand if only taught by one 
another. They are so unused to anything like 
quiet and rational amusement that much coax- 
ing and patience is needed to induce them to 
turn their attention to healthy recreations. 

Just at the right moment Geraldine arrives, 
and passing quickly from one little party to 
another, with pleasant words for each, soon 
enlivens the whole company. “Have you no- 
thing to do?” she asks one man; “I'll teach 
you to play chess: who else will come and learn ?” 
and soon she was the centre of a very animated 
group. After a time, however, she left them to 
look after two new comers, rough lads, known 
in the village as Bob and Phil. “I’m sure you 
don’t know what that picture is,” she said, 
sitting down in her own easy position beside 
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them. They listened, all attention, while she 
told them a story about a tiger; but she was 
interrupted by the request, “ You’re wanted, 
please, Miss. It’s the library men asking for 
their books.” Geraldine disappeared within an 
inner room, from which a man soon emerged 
with a book in his hand. 

“ What’s that?” said Bob. “A liberry,” said 
the other. “A young lady gives ’em out the’re 
books.” “Can anybody have ’em?” “Oh, ay, 
if you just pay a penny a week in at that little 
table where she’s standing.” After some con- 
sultation Bob and Phil marched boldly into the 
sanctum, carrying their pennies in their hands. 
“A liberry,” they both said. “ What will you 
have?” enquired the gentle librarian; “a book 
about ships or about wars, or both?” “ Both!” 
exclaimed Bob, as he extended a hand that 
looked as if it had never seen soap. Then Bob 
ventured to ask, “ Will there be any singing to- 
night?” Yes,” she said, “we are going to 
sing now, will you come and join?” Then 
Geraldine sat down to an harmonium, and 
started a well-known hymn, which was _ heartily 
sung, many voices joining in. From these lips 
were once heard profane utterances ; now they 
were humbly singing 

“ Of Jesus and His love.” 


To the singers this opportunity of offering a 
vocal advertisement of their new belief was 
invaluable. ‘We can’t say much when we are 
at work to these other chaps, but they like the 
singing, and you see every week the numbers 
increases.” Bob proved a source of much anxiety 
to Geraldine. He was a type of a large number 
who begin to do better led by the powerful 
force of love; but old associations and early 
habits of evil prove too strong for them. We 
are told how Geraldine, accompanied by one of 
the steadiest of her coffee-room friends, followed 
the lad to his old resorts, and succeeded by gentle 
words and looks of love in leading him back to 
the right path, and helping him in the way that 
to him, as to many others, lay up the Hill 
Difficulty. 

Our heroine must have departed from the 
usual order of women’s work among the poor, 
for she began with the men. Bible-classes and 
Temperance meetings had been opened for them, 
before anything was done for their overworked 
wives except occasional visits in their homes. 
One day, however, a poor woman met Geraldine, 
and after describing in glowing terms the im- 
provement in her husband’s behaviour at home 
since he had frequented the Coffee Room, she 
begged that there might be something for the 
mothers. A very reasonable request, Geraldine 
thought, in spite of the objection raised by the 
manager of the coffee business: “I don’t know 
how it will work, women are such gossips.” A 
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mother’s meeting was inaugurated by a free tea. 

A happy social evening was spent in the large 
room of the Coffee Palace, the great treat of the 
evening after the tea was a magic lantern. The 
marvellous pictures were explained by Geraldine 
herself, who contrived to intersperse simple 
Gospel teaching with her pleasant descriptions 
of the various scenes. 

The mothers’ meeting was a great boon to the 
women, and a source of rich blessing ; but here, 
as in most similar gatherings, a real difficulty 
was created by the babies. If the little ones 
were not admitted, the mothers must stay away 
also ; yet if many babies came the uproar was so 
great that it seriously interfered with the work, 
and what was of far more consequence, took the 
women’s attention from the reading and the 
hymns, to which they leved to listen, when their 
minds were free. The problem was, however, 
solved in a very satisfactory manner. We wish 
such things oftener occurred in real life. A 
benevolent lady, living at a distance, who is 
introduced to the reader as Cousin Jane, became 
very much interested in Geraldine’s work, and 
especially in the mothers’ meeting. A concise 
description of her life might have been given in 
the words of the wise man: “She worketh 
willingly with her hands.” She had contrived 
too, to impart to the young people of her ac- 
quaintance something of her own enthusiasm for 
work, and so had no difficulty in enlisting their 
sympathy in a scheme for amusing Geraldine’s 
babies. Her young friends, both boys and girls, 
formed themselves into a working party. The 
boys were employed in cutting out pictures for 
scrap-books, and the girls in making wool balls 
to amuse the little ones, so that their mothers 
might be relieved of the difficult task of keeping 
them quiet without anything to aid in bringing 
about that desirable end. A very pretty descrip- 
tion is given of the happy group of ministering 
children gathered together in Cousin Jane’s 
comfortable parlour, Cousin Jane herself being 
the happiest of them all, in the glad conscious- 
ness of having awakened in these young minds 
a lively, practical interest in their less favoured 
brothers and sisters. 

Geraldine, we are told, was a sort of reservoir, 
into which people emptied their kindnesses, ex- 
pecting her to form the communicating channel 
into empty lives. It is a good thing for people 
to have such a medium for their benevolence ; 
but better still to be one. Very much real kind- 
ness of heart never gets further than good wishes ; 
never ripens into kind actions, just for want of 
some good channel to convey the gift with the 
certainty that it will not be wasted. Few gifts 
were more welcome to Geraldine than the fruit 
and flowers which a friend, who possessed a 
beautiful garden and greenhouse, placed at her 
disposal for her cottage hospital. With a glance 
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at this department of the maiden’s work we 
must leave our heroine. The need of such 
establishments is shown in an incident which is 
only too true an illustration of the ignorance of 
the poor. One day a poor woman called to beg 
a line of admission to the hospital for her baby, 
who had been badly burnt. As soon as possible 
Geraldine set off to see the child, which was con- 
veyed in her own pony-carriage to the little light 
airy building in the country. The nurse at once 
examined the child, whom she found to be in a 
very bad state. 

“ Whatever have you been putting on it ?” she 

asked. “Only just some salt, Miss,” said the 
woman with a curtsey; “its father thought 
salt cured most things ; but she did scream to 
be sure.” Even in sight of the suffering child, 
Geraldine could not repress a smile at the “ ham 
and bacon idea,” from which the father’s sug- 
gestion had been derived. But she knew the 
baby was in good hands now, and so turned her 
attention to comforting the mother. “ You want 
comfort and help to-day,” she said, “and you 
san get it only from Jesus. All may find grace to 
help in time of need. Isn’t that a nice promise ?”” 
The mother, however, only answered by tears, so 
Geraldine’s companion said, by way of more prac- 
tical comfort, that Miss Grayson would take some 
grapes to the child, and she should also have a 
picture book. The promise of a frock for the 
baby had a marked effect on the poor woman’s 
grief ; but though the spiritual teaching had been 
apparently unheeded, the words had sunk into 
her heart, and in the loneliness of her grief, for 
she found no sympathy from her husband, who 
was “on the drink,” she repeated over and over 
again to herself, “ Get help from Jesus.” 

On the last page of the book we are told that 
the burnt child was a trophy of the nurse’s skill 
and care, and that the Coffee-room and mothers’ 
meeting continued to prosper, while the moral 
degradation that formerly ruled in the wretched 
homes has in a great degree yielded to the win- 
ning power of a gentle voice, and the mighty 
hammer of the Inspired Word. 

Perhaps in reading this sketch of successful 
work, a thought may occur to some of our readers 
which struck us as we perused the volume. How 
comparatively few have the opportunity of ac- 
complishing so much for the good of their neigh- 
bours as Geraldine is represented as doing !_ Very 
few have time, health, wealth, friends, and influ- 
ence at their command. There are, however, 
some to whom ten talents have been committed, 
and whose lives, now so objectless, might be made 
full of blessing. Yet, after all, the bulk of the 
work in God’s great harvest-field must be done 
by those who have few talents, and all may do 
something. 

The authoress of the story expresses a hope 
that some of her readers may be induced to enter 
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even a side-gate of the great harvest-field! And 
how many such side-gates are open. It is far 
easier to work among the poor to-day than it was 
years ago. We may gather from this very prac- 
tical story, as well as from the experience of all 
who have tried it, that this labour is not so 
formidable as lookers-on suppose. There are 
discouragements, indeed, and in some cases very 
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sore disappointments ; yet if we are only faithful 
in that which is least, and not weary in well- 
doing, we shall be permitted to see some fruit 
of our labours, and much more will remain 
hidden, to be a glad surprise for us in the day 
when “every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour.” 
S. ELLEN GREGORY. 


foHN |NGLESANT. 


BY ANNIE E. KEELING. 







Sa R me 
“ / ) HERE is a passage in the preface 
) 4 to the new edition of John 
o Inglesant which describes the 
aims of that work with a lucid 
“> brevity not easy to surpass: 
* Amid the tangled web of a life’s 
history,” says Mr. Shorthouse, “I 
have endeavoured to trace some distinct 
threads —the conflict between Culture 
and Fanaticism — the analysis and 
character of sin—the subjective influence of 
the Christian Mythos. I have ventured to 
depict the Cavalier as not invariably a 
drunken brute, and spiritual life and growth as 
not exclusively the possession of Puritans and 
Ascetics.” A romance framed on these lines, 
one would say, held in it many elements of 
unpopularity. We should expect that common- 
place novel-readers must be repelled by a fiction 
whose leaves, hastily turned over, show so much 
serious monotony—no sparkling dialogue, easy 
and familiar, no rapid evolution of incident and 
character and well-constructed plot—but page 
after page occupied with high speculation, with 
mystical reverie, with obscure complications of for- 
gotten intrigue. It is also well understood that 
it is a very risky proceeding for any writer to 
make his début with a lengthy historical novel, 
although there are doubtless yet many students 
of English history who love to see it in the 
brilliant side-lights of fiction. But these, who 
have very generally learned to view the Common- 
wealth and its master spirit with the admiring 
eyes of Carlyle and his followers, will find the 
warning conveyed in the slight sneer of the 
closing paragraph we have quoted, amply justified. 
The balance is not held even between Cavalier 
and Roundhead, but it dips on the side which 
has become unpopular, and the great Protector 
in particular is referred to with the mingled 
contempt and hate natural to the party which 
suffered at his hands. Nor is the religious 





character of the book, strong and unmistakable 
as it is, calculated to enlist the unhesitating 
approval of any special party. “ It is unjust and 
dry,” devout Romanists say indignantly, of the 
representation of their chosen Church offered in 
John Inglesant; for though the errors of the 
Romish method are extenuated and its subtle and 
strange attraction dwelt on in a way that would 
startle most earnest Protestants, yet no one who 
was strongly swayed by that attraction could 
unveil the corruptions of the Romish hierarchy 
with the steady hand of this author. And 
though the English Church Establishment is 
treated with such reverent affection, contrasted 
with a low and slight estimate of the great 
Puritan movement, as to ensure for the book the 
grateful praise of several organs representing 
Church interests we must admit that a writer 
who can calmly speak of the “ Christian Mythos” 
is not justly to be claimed as either a high or 
low churchman. It is then evident that no class 
of religionists will be stirred to such enthusiasm 
for this new production as might countervail its 
length of disquisition, its lack of artistic con- 
struction, and its unpopular historic stand-point. 
Yet with all these seeming disadvantages, the 
work has had an astonishing success, placing its 
unknown writer at once in a commanding 
position seldom bestowed as the reward of a first 
work; and this is a sign of the times not to be 
lightly regarded, for we may probably find that 
among the elements of this success what we have 
wittingly called the “seeming disadvantages” of 
the book have their own place. There are, how- 
ever, other and more obvious causes for the 
popularity of John Inglesant. It has been 
asserted, we know not with what truth, that the 
author, the son of a country gentleman of good 
and ancient house, was allowed to find his chief 
intellectual nutriment in the ancestral library—a 
collection not unlike that which at an imaginary 
“Lydiard” he has described as containing 
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“early works of the German press, a Caxton, the 
scarce literature of the sixteenth century—all the 
books which had once been fashionable—Corne- 
lius Agrippa and Cardan, two or three editions 
of the Euphues, folios of Shakespeare and the 
dramatists, and choice editions of the literature 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, down 
to our day”— but whose special riches lay in 
histories, memoirs, and pamphlets relating to 
the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth period. 
If the story be not true it is at least well invented. 
The very atmosphere of the seventeenth century 
breathes from the pages of John Inglesant— 
like a subtle fragrance it penetrates the brain and 
awakens memory, and we feel ourselves in the 
midst of that society which was as the native 
air of Lady Fanshawe and Lucy Hutchinson, of 
the stainless Hampden and the melancholy Falk- 
land, and many another stately and gracious 
figure familiar to us in the world of the past. 
A very high general culture had been attained, 
at least, by the more fortunate classes of ante- 
Revolutionary England, which the Puritan 
gentleman shared as largely as the Cavalier—a 
fact not much emphasised by our present author. 
It is not too much to say that modern society 
has never again risen quite to that level; and 
this charm, so transitory and beautiful, is well 
reproduced in the book before us; even the 
literary style: a little involved, a little stately, 
dealing in sentences of cumbrous length, is such 
as we might expect from a seventeenth-century 
man, could he revive in this so different gene- 
ration and become slightly influenced by our 
habits of thought and speech. Such is the 
manner of the book; its matter is not less 
curious and interesting. 

The “life-history” whose tangled web is 
unrolled before us is that of a pure - minded, 
affectionate, spiritual youth, given over almost in 
childhood by an ambitious father, a Papist at 
heart, to the care and training of an accom- 
plished and unscrupulous, but perhaps impossible 
Jesuit, Father St. Clare, by whom the lad is to be 
fashioned into an admirable tool for advancing 
the interests of the Papacy in the troubled days 
of Charles I. The Inglesant family is represented 
as one of successful but not quite corrupt cour- 
tiers, owing their lands and wealth chiefly to 
ecclesiastical confiscations in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth; John Inglesant and his twin 
brother Eustace are its latest representatives, 
and their tragical story forms the last chapter of 
its well-imagined records. A very close resem- 
blance in the outward aspect of the brothers is 
much dwelt on, and is made to give rise to more 
than one striking situation. 

It has been objected to the character of the 
Jesuit, St. Clare, that there is great improbability 
in oneaspect of hisconduct towards his docile pupil. 
The young Inglesant, being needed asa means of 


intercourse between Anglican and Papist, is not 
to be too deeply pledged to either party; and his 
master, therefore, endeavours to bring him under 
influences which will render it unlikely for him 
easily to embrace the faith of Rome. Among 
other means to this end is none more singular 
than his introduction to the Rationalist: Hobbes, 
whose views of the Papacy are strongly tinctured 
with contemptuous dislike, and who speaks 
in particular of its enforced confession with 
unmingled loathing. Such intercourse is repre- 
sented as having even more than the desired 
result, for the strong attraction of Rome never 
gains full power over the mind of the youth, 
though the special circumstances which made his 
religious neutrality useful were transitory in 
their nature. A true Jesuit, we are told, would 
not have acted thus; he would never, for what- 
ever purpose, have imperilled the soul of his 
pupil by giving him a bias towards heresy. It is 
possible that the objection is good; we need more 
perfect information as to the Jesuit mind than 
outsiders are likely to obtain, before we can say 
definitely whether the loss of a single soul might 
not be hazarded for the sake of a great harvest of 
souls to be reaped by the Church through such 
hazard. But this pupil, though not confirmed 
in Jesuit dogma, is perfect in Jesuit discipline. 
Loyalty to his instructor, and through him to his 
King—loyalty of the most strained and fantastic 
perfection— loyalty which deems deception a 
duty and falsehood sacred when employed in 
defence of a chosen cause, chosen for its rightful- 
ness—loyalty which sacrifices not merely pleasure, 
delight, and ease, but honour and good name at 
the feet of its idol—this thoroughly heathen 
virtue is made the most potent factor in the 
early action of Inglesant. However intended by 
the writer this base use to which a noble nature 
is put is the strongest condemnation of the 
system authorising it, and we may safely deem 
that this result 7s intended. But this false 
growth from the root of honour is allowed to 
fade away under other influences in later years; 
and the character sketched for us in the following 
passage is displayed more freely :— 

“Tt was one of the glories of that age that it 
produced such men as he was, and that not a 
few; men who combined qualities such as, 
perhaps, no after age ever saw united ; men like 
George Herbert, Nicholas Ferrar, Falkland, the 
unusual combination of the courtier and the 
monk. He was a sincere believer in the holy 
life, and strongly desirous of pursuing it; he 
endeavoured conscientiously to listen for the 
utterance of the Divine Voice, and provided that 
Voice pointed out the path which his tastes and 
training had prepared him to expect, he would 
follow it even ata sacrifice to himself; but he 
was not capable of a sacrifice of his tastes or his 
training. On the other hand, as a courtier and 
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man of the world, he was profoundly tolerant of 
error and even of vice (provided the latter did 
not entail suffering on any innocent victim), 
looking upon it as a natural incident in human 
affairs. . . . He was acutely sensitive to ridicule, 
and would as soon have thought of going to 
court in an improper dress as of speaking of 
religion in a mixed company.” 

In this character of almost feminine refinement, 
there is another feature, not indicated in the 
words quoted, which lends it a strange colouring. 
Inglesant, with all his elaborate mental culture 
and courtly accomplishment, has a certain clair- 
voyant faculty. He isa seer of visions, some- 
times prophetic, sometimes ghostly or religious. 
The supernatural element thus introduced, is 
managed with much more than common skill ; 
and perhaps no better or briefer example of it 
could be selected, than the apparition of the great 
Earl of Strafford, two nights after h‘s execution, 
the king’s consent to which is but inadequately 
described as an act of “ wretched folly and mean- 
ness.” And here it may be remarked, that no 
character, historical or imaginary, in this 
romance, is drawn with such firm precision as 
that of the unhappy Charles I., who appears only 
seldom, but is always consistent in his inconsis- 
tency—pathetic in the dignity of his outward 
bearing, singularly base in actual conduct—false 
on principle, and betraying his best servants 
against his will—but still betraying them. Ingle- 
sant, for whom a place has been purchased as 
Esquire to the Body of this our most unfortunate 
Sovereign, is found on duty in the royal ante- 
chamber ; he watches, while two gentlemen of 
the privy chamber are sleeping in the room 
beyond, on couches drawn across the door of the 
royal bed-chamber. The night is profoundly 
still, the palace wrapt in sleep. “A sense of 
approaching terror in the stillness of the night 
fascinated him, and becamealmost insupportable.” 
But the terror is dulled by weariness, and he is 
half asleep, when he is “ startled by the ringing 
sound of arms and the challenge of the yeomen 
of the guard on the landing outside the door. 
The next instant a voice, calm and haughty, 
which sent a tremor through every nerve, 
gave back the word, “Christ.” Inglesant 
started up and grasped the back of his chair in 
terror. Gracious Heaven! who was this that 
knew the word ? In another moment the hangings 
across the door were drawn sharply back, and 
with a quick step, as one who went straight to 
Where he was expected and had a right to be, 
the intruder entered the ante-chamber. It wore 
the form and appearance of Strafford—it was 
Strafford—in dress, and mien, and step. Taking 
no heed of Inglesant, crouched back in terror 
against the carved chimney-piece, the apparition 
crossed the room with a quick step, drew the 
hangings of the privy chamber, and disappeared. 
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Inglesant recovered in a moment, sprang across 
the room, and followed the figure through the 
door. He saw nothing, but the two gentlemen 
raised themselves from their couches, startled by 
his sudden appearance and white, scared look, 
and said, “‘ What is it, Mr. Esquire?” Before 
Inglesant, who stood with eyes and mouth open, 
the very picture of terror, could recover himself, 
the curtain of the bed-chamber was drawn 
hastily back, and the Lord Abergavenny suddenly 
appeared, saying in a hurried, startled voice, 
“Send for Mayern, send for Dr. Mayern, the 
king is taken very ill!” 

So the great Earl crosses the stage, a shape of 
shadowy terror coming to reproach his false 
master. The silent horror of the night watches, 
so forcibly presented in this passage, is again 
used with great power in a later incident, where 
the same Inglesant, keeping midnight guard at 
the door of Cardinal Chigi in the Papal Conclave, 
hears “ the echo of a low, faint, creeping move- 
ment, the very ghost of a sound,” resolving itself 
into the stealthy footsteps of an ominous figure, 
“shrouded in dark and flowing drapery, keeping 
so close to the heavy hangings, that it seemed 
almost the waving of their folds stirred by some 
unknown breeze.” This ghostly shape is not, 
however, a phantom of dead crime, but a living 
assassin, and it is he who flees horror-stricken as 
from an unearthly vision—the young English 
watcher bearing a terrific resemblance to his 
twin-brother, dead by the hands of this nightly 
wanderer. Perhaps these two passages surpass in 
their weird effect the prophetic vision of murder, 
given as a fruitless warning to John Inglesant 
and his beloved brother Eustace by an astrologer 
whom the two consult, yet in that there is a very 
singular impressiveness, prolonged and deepened 
by the unshunned fulfilment of the vision. It is 
in such tragic circumstances that the author’s 
strength is best shown. Nothing in its way is 
finer than the whole story of Inglesant’s mission 
to negotiate a secret treaty for King Charles with 
Irish Papist rebels—of the surprising of that 
secret-—of the absolute faithfulness of the ill- 
starred messenger, who, to save the king’s 
honour, asserts that his own commission is a 
forgery, and perseveres’ in the lying tale under 
every form of physical and mental pressure short 
of bodily torture and starvation. Even in the 
immediate prospect of a shameful death, even on 
the scaffold, surrounded by an execrating people 
and with the apparent certainty of a dishonoured 
memory, the too apt pupil of Father Sancta 
Clara stands firm, and is at last released by his 
compassionate foes, who do not credit his false 
self-accusal, but can wring no useful truth from 
him. 

The action of the first volume passes almost 
entirely in England, and is chiefly concerned 
with the intrigues of the Court party, the varying 
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incidents of the war, and the fate of the King 
and of Archbishop Laud, whose personality 
would seem to have been very imperfectly realised 
by the writer, for it leaves no definite image on 
the reader’s mind. In the second volume the 
scene is shifted to Italy—the fascinating, volup- 
tuous, deadly Italy of the Renaissance—the Italy, 
we may note, of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi; and 
lovers of that exquisite romance will sometimes 
be reminded of it in certain religious incidents 
of the present work, and in the description of a 
hideous outbreak of the plague. In Manzoni’s 
spiritual tone, there is, however, a happy serenity 
entirely lacking in the troubled atmosphere of 
John Inglesant. The familiar events of the 
Parliamentary struggle are replaced in this later 
section by such historic passages as the singular 
teaching and fate of the Mystic Molinos, the 
Papal election which after the death of Innocent 
X. resulted in the enthronement of Fabius 
Chigi, and the cession of the Duchy of Umbria 
to the Papal See—an unjust and mischievous 
measure, carried by practising on the spiritual 
terrors of the last Duke, a pious and beneficent 
old man, whose only son was dead, but who had 
rightful heirs surviving. Inglesant is sent from 
Rome by the Society of Jesus to promote this 
cession ; he is aware of its injustice and impolicy, 
and refrains from openly advocating it ; as little, 
however, does he denounce it, and indirectly his 
presence produces the desired effect. This is a 
piece of moral obliquity very much more grave 
than the perjury committed in England, and it 
is difficult to consider the man who is guilty of it 
as a really honourable character. It does not 
appear to be adequately condemned by the 
writer; but its rewards—Court favour, the 
gift from the old Duke of a valuable fief, and a 
short period of exquisite wedded bliss—prove 
ultimately mere apples of Sodom. Love has its 
appropriate share in each division of the story, 
not being indeed accredited with that supreme 
importance too often assigned to the passion in 
modern fiction, but exercising a_ sufficiently 
strong natural influence over character and 
conduct. Itis Mary Collet, a creature beautiful 
in soul as in body, who inspires in the accom- 
plished young cavalier that first ideal passion, 
which hardly dreams of married possession, but 
is content with devout worship. She is repre- 
sented as a niece of Nicholas Ferrar, the spiritual 
friend of George Herbert, of the poet Crashaw, 
and of many like-minded men; and she is 
made an inmate of his singular religious honse- 
hold at Little Gidding, called by many the 
“Protestant Nunnery.” The ladies of this 


family are understood to be so consecrated to 
a devout life as hardly to admit thoughts of 
love and marriage; and Inglesant’s fortunes, 
entangled with the falling Royal cause, seem 
also by their hopelessness to lay a ban on such 


wishes ; while his pledged obedience to his 
Jesuit. tutor adds a yet more formidable bar. 
Nothing violent or inappropriate is therefore felt 
when this tie of mutual attachment is broken 
at the peaceful death-bed of Mary Collet, 
sheltered asa Royalist exile in a French nunnery. 
The second love of Inglesant has nothing more 
ideal or exalted than the spring-tide passion in 
Romeo and Juliet; the beautiful and stately 
figure of Lauretta, the noble Italian maiden who 
inspires it, is of the earth, earthy ; innocent 
and affectionate, “lenient and gracious, though 
pleasure-loving,” she is steeped through and 
through in the rich sensuousness of the South. 
Sooner or later we feel that this charm must 
have failed, and the spiritual discords between 
the serious Englishman and his bride have 
declared themselves: so that the tragical fate 
of her one child and herself—suddenly perishing 
of pestilence in the luxurious wedded home, 
during the absence of its master—does not 
awaken unbearable pity. The two sections of 
the romance, so widely differing in scene and 
circumstances, are united with undeniable skill, 
not merely by the singular personality of the 
hero with his varying religious perplexities and 
his unbroken connection with the ubiquitous 
Society of Jesus, but by a tragic motive common 
to both volumes—the murder of Eustace, John 
Inglesant’s twin brother, accomplished on 
English soil by the hands of a vicious Italian 
adventurer, whom the surviving brother seeks to 
trace on Italian soil, and by whom his own 
path is haunted with murderous intent, re- 
peatedly baffled by strange interpositions as of 
Providence. The murderer and the avenger of 
blood are at last brought face to face with full 
recognition on both sides ; nothing can be more 
dramatic than the fashion of their meeting. 
Inglesant, riding from Umbria towards Rome 
and his bride, is arrayed in jewelled armour and 
begirt with a courtly guard as beseems a prince’s 
favourite; and thus clad and surrounded, he 
encounters at a sudden turn of the mountain 
road his brother’s murderer, toiling up the pass 
“alone and weary, his clothes worn and thread- 
bare.” The first movement of his mind is to 
take prompt and fierce revenge ; but when the 
abject, helpless creature prays for mercy in the 
name of Jesus, that plea so far avails with 
the Englishman that he solemnly renounces his 
own vengeance and resigns the devoted victim 
to a Higher Power. “He will not escape,” 
says he, “I give him up to the Lord—I give 
up mysword into the Lord’s hands, that He may 
work my vengeance upon him as it seems to 
Him good. Henceforth he is safe from earthly 
retribution ; but the Divine Powers are just.” 
Through the working of this strange consecra- 
tion of vengeance, a second meeting of the two 
men is accomplished. Inglesant, seeking in the 
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City of the Plague for his wife’s brother, hisown 
deadly foe, encounters the murderer, ministering 
to the sick in the habit of a Capuchin friar. 
He is blind and hardly sane, but through many 
cruel sufferings he has been taught that the 
Divine Vengeance to which he was consigned 
was indeed Divine Love. Together the two 
men seek the third man whom both have reason 
to hate ; together they find him, a leper dying 
hideously of the plague ; and in offering to him 
the message of heavenly mercy, the converted 
assassin expends his last hours of reason—almost 
of life. To Inglesant, watching this appalling 
death-bed, comes “the vision of Another who 
stood beside the dying man. ‘The halo round 
His head lighted all the hovel, so that the 
seamless coat he wore and the marks on His 
hands and feet were plainly seen, and the pale 
alluring face was turned not so much upon the 
bed and upon the monk as upon Inglesant 
himself, and the unspeakable glance of the 
Divine eyes met his . . he lost all conscious- 
ness and fell senseless within the threshold of the 
room. .. . Was it a strange coincidence, or the 
omniscient rule and will of God, that at that 
moment . the plague had done its work in the 
home that he had left? . . . A little child lay 
dead upon its couch, and beside it, on the marble 
floor, lay Lauretta—dead—uneared for.” 

“ These things are an allegory,” one is disposed 
to say, on finding earthly bliss thus struck with 
death when the heavenly lesson of free and 
loving forgiveness is at last perfectly learnt. 
With this catastrophe, whose tragic impressive- 
ness is much heightened by the absolute quietude 
of tone maintained in narrating it, the personal 
interest of the story almost dies away, being 
but faintly kept up by a chapter which relates 
the fate of Molinos, hunted down and crushed by 
the Jesuit faction at Rome, and the return of 
Inglesant to his native shores—a step counselled 
with paternal authority by the General of the 
Jesuits, for the useful protégé of that society 
had shown far too much sympathy with the 
* single-hearted, uncompromising priest and con- 
fessor” just overthrown. It is worth while to 
dwell for a certain space on the too-attractive 
“method of Molinos,” for there is not wanting 
sufficient evidence that this method recommends 
itself to our author more than any other, as a 
reasonable and legitimate form of Christianity. 
“To all who came to him for spiritual advice 
and comfort he insisted on the importance of 
mental devotion, of daily communion, and 
of an inward application of the soul to Jesus 
Christ and to His death.” “The importance 
of His doctrine,” a noble disciple is made to 
say, “lies in this, that he presses the point of 
frequent communion, and asserts that freedom 
from mortal sin is the only necessary qualification. 
This doctrine being once admitted, and the 
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necessity of confession before communion being 
not expressed, the obligation of coming always 
to the priest, as the minister of the sacrament 
of penance, before every communion, cannot 
long be insisted on.” So the terrible power of 
the Priest was to be doubly lessened—a point 
which laymen would gladly have gained, but 
which the priesthood, and the Jesuits espe- 
cially, neither would nor could concede, and 
the fall of the Quietist teacher became a matter 
of time only. In reply to this description of 
Molinist tenets, Inglesant is made to say, “The 
main point of your method, the freedom of the 
blessed sacrament, is a taking piece of doctrine, 
for the holding of which I have always been 
attracted to the Episcopal Church of England.” 
And indeed at an earlier stage of the story we 
are told that the memory of a certain impressive 
sacrament at Little Gidding acted like a holy 
charm with the young man, “ preventing that 
craving for the sacrifice of the Mass, which 
doubtless is the strongest of all motives that 
lead men to Rome.” Perhaps this quiet remark 
may be a little startling to some who have 
forgotten the singular importance attached by 
all parties, in Reformation days, to right views 
as to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; but 
there is even to-day reason to believe that this 
statement is not unadvisedly made. 

When we bear in mind that “the blessed 
sacrament” is important chiefly as a “showing 
forth of the Lord’s death till He come,” the 
following passage will give us some clue to 
the extreme importance annexed to it by our 
author, through his mouth-piece, Inglesant. 
The enduring vitality of “the Christian 
Mythos,” is here ascribed to the fact that “it 
speaks of suffering and of sin. The cross 
of Christ is composed of many other crosses— 
is the centre, the type, the essence of all crosses. 
We must suffer with Christ, whether we 
believe in Him or not. We must suffer for 
the sin of others as for our own, and in this 
suffering we find a healing and purifying power 
and element. That is what gives to Christianity, 
in its simplest and most unlettered form, its 
force and life. Sin and suffering for sin; a 
sacrifice, itself mysterious, offered mysteriously 
to the Divine Nemesis or law of sin—dread, 
undefined, unknown, yet sure and irresistible, 
with the iron necessity of law. This the intel- 
lectual Christ, the Platonic - Socrates, did not 
offer ; hence his failure, and the success of the 
Nazarene. Vicisti Galile.” 

Yes, the Galilzean has conquered, and His vic- 
tory shall be mightier yet than these words 
intimate. He goes forth conquering and to 
conquer. It is evidently not in this passage 
Inglesant, the half-convert of Rome, the sym- 
pathising contemporary of George Herbert and 
Nicholas Ferrar, who speaks ; it is a modern 
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English thinker, a little given to the science of 
“Comparative Theology,” but who yet clings 
affectionately and with tenacious will to at least 
two points of distinctively Christian doctrine ; 
an extraordinary Divine value attaching to the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with which the 
idea of transubstantiation is never associated ; 
and the existence of an inward heavenly voice 
which will speak in the devout silence of the 
soul, guiding the honest seeker after truth into 
the paths of peace. A letter, written professedly 
by ‘Valentine Lee, Chirurgeon, of Reading,” 
detailing certain conversations with Inglesant at 
Oxford, after the Restoration, forms a kind of 
epilogue to the romance, and sums up its 
religious teaching with reasonable completeness. 
“ You will do wrong—mankind will do wrong,” 
says Inglesant, “if it allows to drop out of 
existence, merely because the position on which 
it stands seems to be illogical, an agency by which 
the devotional instincts of human nature are 
enabled to exist side by side with the rational. 
The English Church, as established by the law 
of England, offers the supernatural to all who 
choose tocome . . . Uponthe altars of the Church 
the Divine presence hovers as surely to those 
who believe it as on the splendid altars of Rome. 
Thanks to circumstances which the founders of 
our Church did not contemplate, the way is open ; 
it is barred by no confession, no human priest. 
Shall we throw this aside? ... The English 
Church is unique; if suffered to drop out of 
existence, nothing else can take its place.” So 
far speaks the devout reason of the Churchman, 
whose intelligent perception is thoroughly at 
one with the instinctive feeling fostered by in- 
heritance and education. But the thinker follows 
a path less trodden, and full of mystery, in 
answering the slightly sceptical interlocutor, who 
objects to the English Church, that it is “ no 
doubt a compromise, speaking with bated assur- 
ance, while the Church of Rome never falters in 
its utterance. . . . If there be absolute truth re- 


vealed, there must be an inspired exponent of it, 
else from age to age it could not get itself revealed 
tomankind.” “ 7’hat is the Papist argument,” 
answers Inglesant ; “ there is only one answer 
to it.—Absolute truth is not revealed.” . . . 
“ But if absolute truth be not revealed,” persists 
the sceptic, “how can we know the truth at 
all?” and Inglesant answers by asserting the 
existence of “ some Divine principle, ‘ Fons veri 
lucidus,’ within us”—the mystic inward teach- 
ing of the Spirit. ‘The Founder of Christianity 
said, ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you.” We 
may not only know the truth, but we may live 
even in this life in the very household and court 
of God. .. . Let us follow in the steps of Christ, 
and we shall attain to the ideal life; and without 
waiting for our ‘mortal passage,’ tread the free 
and spacious streets of that Jerusalem which is 
above.” 

There are doubtless many who will a little 
stagger at such utterances as that italicised 
above—daring, yet ambiguous, and seeming to 
open into a wild and perilous way. We shall 
not wrong our author if we deem his meaning 
to be that absolute truth, being infinite, and 
dazzling as the sun in his strength, has to be 
made manifest to our finite weakness through a 
certain softening medium, since its full lustre 
might slay us with excessive splendour. But 
though many objections might be justly urged 
against the book, and against some of its author’s 
positions, we must think its surprising popularity 
a hopeful sign of the temper of our day, since it 
is so intimately concerned as we have found it 
with the lofty problems of man’s immortal des- 
tiny, and of his actual duties and responsibilities ; 
and since it deals with these on the whole in a 
manner so lofty and so full of a certain noble 
and satisfying cheerfulness and encouragement. 
It is hardly possible that a sympathising reader 
of John Inglesant should rise from its perusal 
with low and despairing views of the race and 
its religion. 
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Y turns the grasses wave, 
And daisies blow, 
The sun shines lovingly, 
Cold lies the snow ; 
Stars gaze from depths profound, 
The still night weeps 
Upon the tiny mound 
Where baby sleeps. 


We saw the waxen lids 
O’er blue eyes close— 
Ah! beautiful he lay, 
As in repose ! 
But the pure soul had flown 
Back to her God ; 
And low we laid him down 
Beneath the sod. 


Weeping o’er that small grave— 
Oh, bitter tears ! 

For there were buried hopes 
For future years. 

Bright buds of hope we thought 
To see unfold— 

Love’s prophecies, now fraught 
With grief untold. 


Oh ! buds of promise sweet, 
In the dark tomb - 

Ye cannot lie ; but where— 
Unfolds your bloom ? 


In love’s sweet home of light 
The child will grow, 

’Neath tenderer care than we 
E’er could bestow. 


Here soon would pass away 
Each infant grace ; 
Time, care, would draw their lines 
On the fair face, 
If here, to bear the cross, 
He had remained ; 
There, there can be no loss ; 
All, all is gained ! 


Wave, grasses, gently wave ! 
Fair daisies, blow ! 

Bright sun, shine warmly down ! 
Fall, glistening snow ! 

Stars, gaze from depths profound, 
While dark night weeps 

Upon the little mound 
Where baby sleeps ! 


Of resurrection life, 
Of peace and love, 

Speak to us, of the robes 
He wears above ; 

Of promises which gild 
Our tearful night, 

Till the new earth is fill’d 
With morning light. 
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90 LAST DAYS OF “THE GREAT DREAMER.” 


Past pays OF “HE GREAT PREAMER 


T the little upper window of that 
lowly cottage in Bedford, is to be 
seen, of an evening, a faint light, 
casting athwart the curtain a 
dark, deep shadow, as of a man 

in deep thought. It is Bunyan, 
with his Bible, and his glowing 
heart, and his magic pen, “ sequestering 
himself” to his “ beloved work of setting 
forth the glories of Immanuel.” Night 
after night his studies are protracted far into 
the morning; for he does not serve the Lord with 
that which costs him nothing. Within sixteen 
years which elapse betwixt his liberation and his 
death, that midnight lamp witnesses the pro- 
duction of not fewer than forty-five separate 
works. During the day his hours are occupied 
with his beloved flock and with his evangelistic 
wanderings. 

His iron frame is not what it has been. The 
twelve years in the “den” have left their traces, 
in a tread less elastic, and in a brow more fur- 
rowed, though not less serene. And _ his 
abundant labours since have not arrested the 
course of the furrow’s deepening line. It is the 
seed-corn of a great to-morrow which he handles, 
and he may not trifle with his errand. 

And one trial visits him, which goes deeper 
into his soul than all the rest. It is that “ poor, 
blind one,” smitten by the icy finger of death. 
It is said of the Swiss, by one of our poets, that 





“ The loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


To this afflicted child—because of the very 
ruggedness of her lot—her father’s heart has 
clung with a most peculiar love. She is sick 
now; and this other self, as she lies there so 
faint, seems to prostrate him at her side. Day 
after day, night after night, the harrowed father 
watches. But she is gone! And, oh, what a 
blank! “In all these dead,” says Vinet, “ we 
ourselves die. A part of our life, and of our 
heart, is buried in each of these tombs.” The 
stroke Bunyan never recovers. It seems as if 
already he were more than half away. 

His spirit, too, is trembling for the ark of 
God. The apostate James has been imbruing 
his hands in the blood of God’s holiest saints. 
Argyle has fallen on the scaffold, “thanking 
God that He has supported him wonderfully.” 
And Rumbold has fallen at his side, “ blessing 
70d’s holy name,” that He has “given him 
grace to adhere to His cause in an evil day,” 
and declaring that, “if every hair of his head 


were a man, he would in that quarrel venture 
them all.” “ Deliverance,” indeed, according to 
the almost prophetic words of Argyle, pro- 
nounced in his closing hours, “is to come in 
very suddenly;” but the cloud is as yet dark 
overhead, unrelieved by any silver lining. 

In the town of Reading there resides a family 
bitterly opposed to the work of God. The 
eldest son has been at Cambridge, and hearing 
of the great preacher, has gone one night to 
listen. Arrested by the Word, he has returned 
to his home “a new man.” The father, greatly 
offended, has determined to disinherit him. 
Day by day the estrangement grows more pain- 
ful. At length the thought occurs—* Will not 
my spiritual father come and mediate? And 
his prayers—will not they avail ?” 

Bunyan sets out for Reading, and, having 
earned the blessing of the peacemaker, he 
reaches London on his way home. A drenching 
rain upon the road has brought on fits of shiver- 
ing ; and he is taken seriously ill. 

From the first, a presentiment seizes him that 
he is nearing the “black river.” Calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, he addresses to his flock « 
few sentences of parting tenderness. ‘Thus 
have I written to you,” says he, “ before I die, 
to provoke you to faith and holiness, and to love 
one another when I am deceased and shall be 
in Paradise, as through grace I comfortably 
believe.” 

Already the air of Beulah surrounds him with 
fragrant breezes. “In heaven,” says he to one 
kind friend who came to visit him, “ we shall 
find blessings in their purity, without any 
ingredient to embitter—with everything to 
sweeten it.” And to another, “O! who is able 
to conceive the inexpressible, inconceivable joys 
that are there? None but they who have tasted 
them.” And another day thus : “ How will the 
heavens echo for joy when the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife, shall come to dwell with her husband for 
ever ?” 

Fever comes on; and in a few more days, the 
“earthly house,” enfeebled by so many labours, 
shall be “dissolved.” But his earnest spirit 
“feels the bottom, and it is good.” So, with 


“A heart at leisure from itself,” 


he calmly utters, as from the river’s farthest 
bank, sundry parting counsels. 

“If you would be better satisfied,” says he, 
“what the beatifical vision means, my request is, 
that you would live holily, and go and see.” 

“Christ,” says he, on another occasion, “is 
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the chiefest desire of all nations, the joy of 
angels, the delight of the Father; what solace, 
then, must the soul be filled with, that hath the 
possession of Him to all eternity !” 

And again: “Before you enter into prayer, 
ask thy soul these questions : To what end, oh, 
my soul! art thou retired into this place # ? Art 
thou come to converse with the Lord in prayer ? 
Is thy business slight? Is it not concerning 
the welfare of thy soul ?” 

In these last hours, this closet-fellowship again 
and again he urges. “ Pray often,” he says, one 
morning with great earnestness: “pray often, 
for prayer is a shield to the soul, a sacrifice to 
God, and a scourge to Satan.” And an hour or 
two later: “ The spirit of prayer is more precious 
than thousands of gold and silver.” And again, 
thus: “In thy closet, consider that thou are but 
dust and ashes, and He, the great God, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who “ clothes Himself 
with light as with a garment ;” that thou art a 
vile sinner, and Hea holy God; that thou art 
but a crawling worm, and He the omnipotent 
Creator.” And still again: ‘“ When thou 
prayest, rather let thy heart be without words, 
than thy words without heart. And remember,” 
he adds emphatically, “ either prayer will make 
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thee cease from sin, or sin will certainly entice 
thee to cease from prayer.” 

The ague grows more alarming: and, once 
and again, in the intervals of its feverish 
paroxysms, his eye is lifted upward, and the 
whisper is breathed—“ Oh! to depart and to be 
with Christ! far, far better!’ A few more 
hours, and the longing is granted: he “leaves 
behind him in the river” his “ mortal garment;” 
and from the humble dwelling in Snowhill, his 
great spirit is wafted upward, to “the city 
beyond the clouds.” 

It is on the last day of August, 1688, and in 
the sixtieth year of his age. 

Reader ! look in for a moment after him into 
that glory whither he is gone. See! the city 
shines like the sun; its streets are paved with 
gold; and in them walk many men with crowns 
on their heads, palms in their hands, and golden 
harps to praise withal. And yonder he is! the 
wayworn tinker—not wayworn now! The bells 
of the city ring again—he is “with the Lord” 
for ever ! 

“ Servant of God, well done ! 

Rest from thy iov’d employ ! 


The battle’s fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy ?” 


Baillie’s Life Studies. 
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(Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER IV. 


HO is it?” exclaimed the Judge, 
with an oath, fiercely clutching 
the man’s arm, and dragging him 
up close to the lighted window of 
/* the store, close by, to see his face. 
Kansas Jack, white, haggard, and 
wild-looking, did not try to wrench 
his arm away; he stood still as a stone 
under the searching gaze, and then said, 
hurriedly, but with long pauses between 
his sentences, “ You know me, I reckon ¢ Didn’t 
look ter see me back agen; no more did I. 
Thought I'd take my chance. Ef you caught 
me, you should have me, an’ ef not, so much the 
better for me. But when it came to takin’ up 
Ethan, why, you see, this yer ain’t playin’ it on 
the squar.’ 

“What d’ye mean ? 
relaxing his grasp. 







said the Judge, not 








“This yer, that it were I killed ole McArthur, 
and no one else. An’ you may just let Ethan 
Cotterill go, an’ be thankful you ain’t put him 
outer the way. Thar, now you've got it.’ 

“Come this way,” said Smith, dropping his 
arm, and turning with quickened pace towards 
the long, low, verandahed building he had just 
left, familiarly known as Sweeny’s. They passed 
through the lighted saloon, still crowded with 
miscellaneous company, and, calling to the bar- 
keeper for a candle, Smith led the way into an 
inner quiet room. As soon as the bar-keeper 
was gone, he locked the door, sat down, signed 
to Jack to do the same, and said, sternly,— 

“Now let’s hear it. All, mind; and don’t 
yer leave none of it out.” 
" “Wal, you see,”—began Jack, hesitatingly, 
as if trying to collect his thoughts, Ht, reckon 
it’s about six months, more or less, sin’ last I left 
Los Reyes. P’raps you "ll remember I were 
Ethan Cotterill’s partner.” 
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The Judge nodded. 

* Arter that I kinder loafed round the different 
minin’ camps, gettin’ outer one scrape inter 
another. Wal, the long and short of it is, that 
last week I was playin’ with a man up at Ger- 
rard’s Gulch, and lost every€ent I had, which 
wasn’t sayin’ much. And more’n that, all Tom 
Teague’s. money, too, for I’d borrowed of him, 
hoping to win. An’ he up furious, and swore 
he'd shoot me, if I didn’t pay him back. An’ I 
was in the biggest fix, d’yer see, for I owed money 
to more’n one man, and had the whole camp 
agin me. ‘Wal,’ thinks I to myself, ‘why 
don’t yer go to Ethan? He’s helped you afore 
now, and maybe he will again. An’ "though 
t’aint the safest thing to show yer face at Los 
Reyes, you may as well stand yer chance 0’ 
bein’ shot there as here, Jack, my boy.’ You 
may ask why I didn’t fight it out, as I’ve done 
before. I can’t tell you, but I wish I had. 
Thar’d ha’ bin an end to it all afore I ever 
come to this. 

“So I found my way to Ethan, an’ 

A pause. Jack was sticking the point of his 
bowie-knife, which he had heated in the flame of 
the candle, into the sides thereof, and seemed 
entirely absorbed in the results of this interesting 
experiment, which threatened once or twice to 
leave the room in darkness. Smith said not a 
word. 

“ An’ Ethan, he took me in, jes’ like ole times, 
—jes’ as if I’d been what I ain’t ; and gave me 
food and drink, for I was nigh starvin’, an’ his 
own bed, and slep’ en the boards. An’—wal—I 
couldn’t ask him. For I know as well as he 
does why he’s been scraping and slavin’ these 
three years. It’s to get his folks down East outer 
debt. You know, too, I dessay.” 

“ Yes,” said the Judge, without looking up. 

“Wal, I couldn’t go an’ ask him for a few 
thousand dollars more or less. Could I now ? 
So I went out and thought I didn’t keer how I’d 
get it, so long es it warn’t from him; or what 
become o’ me, so long as he didn’t never set 
eyes On me agen.” 

Here Jack again became absorbed in his 
knife-and-candle experiment, to the interruption 
of his narrative. 

“Then, as I walked down in the moonshine 
away from the camp—it was all one to me 
where—thar was ole McArthur’s claim, and his 
cabin beside it, afore I know’d where I was. 
An’ I remembered how rich the ole fellow was, 
and thought it was mighty rough on me that I 
shouldn’t have none on it. 

“But never mind what I thought. An’ his 
door warn’t fastened,—an’ ‘ Wal,’ I thought— 
‘it’s a cur’us thing ef he’s gone out an’ left it 
open ;’ so I went in to see and look about me. 

here were some whisky in a bottle, right sort 
of stuff too, better’n I’d had for a long time; an’ 
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Ethan don’t keep that sorter thing, you know. 
So I guessed I’d have some. And so I did, and 
finished the whole lot. And then—why, I looked 
about, an’ found the ole man’s carpet-bag full 0’ 
rough gold. It was jes’ a lucky tind, I thought, 
an’ I’d take it with me; what odds were it to 
me ? When back comes old Davy himself ; only 
been out for a few minutes, sees me, and roars— 
* What are ye at ?’ and out with his Derringer. 
I out with mine, an’—thar, you’ve got it,” said 
Jack, with another stab at the candle. 

There was silence for a time. Then “Smith 
of Miss.” asked, “ How about the footsteps goin’ 
up to Ethan Cotterill’s door ?” 

For the first time Kansas Jack seemed con- 
fused. He flushed up, hesitated, stammered, and 
then spoke, in low, hurried tones,— 

“That were a mean thing, if you like. One 0’ 
the meanest things I’d don’ in my life. But then 
I’d no thought it would ever come to that. I 
were a fool, I know, not to think of the trail, 
and what might come of it. But, you see, | did 
want to see Ethan once more; an’ I knew [ 
should never see himagen. And then, when I'd 
bin over to Gerrard’s Gulch an’ paid my debts, 
what should I hear this arternoon, but two 
strangers a-talking in the saloon about this here 
business. An’ soon’s I heerd what it was, I 
come over. Thar,—I guess that'll be about 
ull.” 

A long silence. Jack broke it at last. 

“Jedge, I ain’t a-gwine to ax nothin’ 0’ you 
nor any man in Los Reyes, but jes’ this one 
thing; ef they’ll let me see Ethan for half-an- 
hour to-morrow, afore they finishes off the job? 
That is, s’posin’ he’ll let me,” he added, in an 
undertone. 

“You shall see him,” said Smith, with the 
sternness somehow softened out of his voice, and 
he left the room. Presently he returned with 
some food. 

“T’low you'll want that. You'll have to stay 
here till mornin’, and then, of course, there’ll 
have to be another trial. And, look ye here,” he 
said, suddenly, turning back as he was leaving 
the room, ‘you were never very much good, 
Jack; but to-night you’ve done the very best 
thing you ever did in yer life; an’ I think, some- 
how, better on yer for havin’ done it.” And, 
vigorously shaking hands with Jack, Smith of 
Miss. turned, and rushed out of the room, much 
as he had rushed out of Ethan’s. He hurried 
along the corridor to that other door, where the 
two euchre- playing citizens were now propping 
up the wall, one on either side of it, snoring 
melodiously. Ethan was still sitting by the 


window, full in the moonlight; for it was nearly 
midnight now, and there was a full moon. ‘The 
Judge went up to him and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Ethan!” he whispered, hoarsely, “ it’s all 
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right. You’re safe. You see, I couldn’t go 
without tellin’ you.” 

Ethan looked up at him with a bewildered 
face. “ What?” 

“ Kansas Jack has come over from Gerrard’s 
Gulch to say he did it, as soon as he heerd how 
it was with you. There’s some good in that 
chap, arter all; I allus thought so.” 

“What ?—he’s come—come and 

“Yes; he’s here under lock and key, an’ waitin’ 
to take his trial in the morning.” 

A sick shudder passed through Ethan’s frame, 
and he looked paler now than when his own 
death sentence was pronounced, 

“Smith, isn’t there any 

Smith shook his head. ‘You see there’s a 
clar case agin him, even on his own showin’; an’ 
the feelin’ in the camp ‘ll be very strong agin 
lettin’ off the rale man arter they’d sentenced 
the one as hadn’t done it. No, he knew what he 
was a-riskin’ of, and he’ll have to pay his stakes. 
Not but what—” said the Judge, meditatively, 
—‘“T’m heartily sick 0’ this job by now, an’ 
would be rade glad to let him off myself, an’ give 
him one more chance of keepin’ straight. I 
wonder how many there is in Los Reyes as can 
stand up an’ say they’ve got never a life on their 
conscience?” And the Judge looked meditative. 

“Smith, can I see him to-morrow ?” 

“Why, that’s the very thing he axed me. 
Says he, ‘ Ef he’ll let me speak to him.’ I never 
liked the chap so well afore. He told his story 
straight out; no ’scuses nor palaver. But you 
could see he wasready to shoot himself for havin’ 
brought you into this. Wal now, I reckon, you’d 
better try an’ go tosleep. Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was over. The public feeling of Los Reyes 
had, as Smith had predicted, indignantly scouted 
any recommendation to mercy. And Ethan, 
who stood by Kansas Jack’s side through the 
trial, felt how little there was to-be said in exten- 
uation of this act of the wild, reckless man, whom 
he loved none the less, but rather more, for all 
his falls and wanderings. Kansas Jack had 
been very quiet. He answered all questions 
readily, and told his story briefly and clearly. 
His whole look and bearing was one of relief 
after a great and crushing blow; but every now 
and then he turned wistful, entreating eyes on 
Ethan. Strangely enough, he did not seem to 
regret the life he had taken for one moment in 
comparison with the danger into which he had 
brought Ethan. 

There was a hush of awe over that wild court 
now. Business went on quietly, without any of 
the tumult of yesterday. And even when the 
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reaction of feeling in Los _ Reyes demanded 
“three cheers for the Saint,” they were given 
with as near an approach to reverence as had 
ever been known in that community. 


af * * * a % * * 


So it was ail over, and they were alone 
together in the same room where Ethan and the 
Judge had talked the night before. Ethan sat 
down on the chair by the window: there was 
another close by, but Kansas Jack came and sat 
down on the floor at his feet. He began, after 
they had been silent a few minutes, in a low, 
hesitating voice, with his eyes fixed on the floor,— 


“ Ethan, I ain’t got no claim to ask, nor no 
sort of right to expect you'll say yes. An’ if 


you don’t, why, I shall know it’s quite right. 
Ethan ! I’ve played it very low down on yer— 
will you forgive me ? 

“Why, old fellow, that air’s done already, as 
far’s I’m concerned,” and Ethan’s hand was laid 
gently on his shoulder. 

“ An’ you to stand by me as you did and try 
to get me off. I’m blest if I thought any one 
on airth would ha’ done that !” 

Ethan was silent. He was thinking of what 
he ought to say in this fast-slipping half-hour, 
but could find no words. His brain seemed 
whirling round and round, and there was a 
trembling mist before the keen, dark eyes that 
had looked out so bravely and brightly on the 
world not three days ago. Then Jack spoke 
again :— 

“Ethan! I’ve come to see a deal in this last 
night, that I kinder never thought on before. 
I don’t want to get off. I should never feel 
right if they did let me off. But I think if I 
were to live I should be different now And 
Him you used to speak of, Ethan—if He’s 
anything like you—I’d never have another 
word to say to ‘the devil, and no mistake, if I 
had another life to try in. But, as it is,” and 
he took both Ethan’s hands, and looked right up 
into his face, “I know what I deserve, and I’m 
goin’ to take it an’ say nothing about it, for I 
know it ’s quite right. Only I should like—jest 
once—if it might be—to go an’ kneel down at 
His feet, an’ say I hate myself for havin’ set 
myself agin Him so long—and then—why it 
would be hard never to see you again, Ethan,— 
but then I ain’t fit to be with you, nor Him 
either.” 

Ethan had bowed his head; and the tears 
fell fast now—he hardly tried to stop them. 

“Listen, Jack, old man. Supposing you’d 
done me a great wrong, and were sorry for it. 
And supposing I were willing to forgive and 
forget it; do you think I should want you to 
go away, and never see me again ? Don’t you 
think I should feel sorter ‘cut- “up like, if you 

wanted to? And now, when you’ve come to see 
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His love, and that you’ve been going the wrong 
way most of yer life, what’s to hinder you from 
coming to Him? If He’s willing to forgive 
everything, you ain’t too proud an’ too hard to 
take it, I guess ?” 

“Asif {’d got any cause to be proud! But 
a man would like a chance of showin’ he’s in 
airnest; an’ I’ve not got that.” 

“ How do you know you may not have one 
yet? He may give you something to do for 
Him in that other life, and be sure He can put 
you whar you'll always be serving Him. And 
as for this ; why, here’s a case where you’ve got 
to humble yerself and say, ‘I’ve been a great 
sinner and I know it; I’ve only just come 
to know it, and have no time to show that I 
mean it, and folks will likely think me a 
humbug, that only changed because he was afraid 
to die. I can’t help it, they must think so, for 
I can’t show them any different.’ And, after all, 
it’s no more than I deserve. Do you see ?” 

“Guess I do. Wal! you’re a sight too good 
to me, Ethan.” 

“ Jack ! God knows I do not deserve that you 
or any one should care for me so. I never knew 
before is 

Then came a knock at the door, and Smith 
of Miss. entered. “'Time’s up,” he said. They 
both rose, and stood facing each other. Kansas 
Jack put up both his hands on Ethan’s 
shoulders, and took a long look into his face. 

“Good bye, Ethan. God bless you !” 

“I’m coming with you.” 

“No, don’t. "Tain’t fit for you.” 

“ But I am.” 

And so they went up the hill together for the 
last time, and Kansas Jack bowed his head upon 
his hands, in the first prayer he had ever uttered, 
and felt Ethan Cotterill’s arms round hitn, almost 
the last thing in this world. 





CHAPTER VI. 


ETHAN was going home. 
his four years of hard and honest work had so far 
fulfilled nis expectations, that he was now able 


His task was done: . 


to pay off all debts, and get back the old home. 
His mother would enjoy a peaceful old age after 
all the cares and sorrows of widowhood in 
poverty. Dick would be set free from his office 
drudgery, to go to college, as he had always 
wished,—and, beyond all the home-joy, Ethan 
saw a pair of patient grey eyes brighten with the 
happiness they had so long steadily turned away 
from, to work and wait. So it was no wonder 
if he was gladsome and light of heart in those 
days. 

But, in spite of all, a slight feeling of sadness 
would creep over him on that last evening, as 
he moved about his shanty packing up his few 
belongings ; while Smith of Miss. sat smoking 
on the deal table and watched him, putting in a 
laconic sentence at rare intervals. They had 
become great friends, these two, and were very 
often together, though they seldom seemed to 
have anything to say to each other. 

Smith of Miss. had been doing his best to be 
jocular, but without the success which honest 
efforts deserve, and (according to the poets) 
usually meet with, and finally gave up in 
despair. 

“Tell you what, Ethan !”—this was said as 
the two left the hut, and sauntered slowly up 
the valley,—*I don’t know what this air camp’ll 
be like without you.” 

“Same as it was before, I guess,” said Ethan. 

“It won’t never be that,” and then they 
relapsed into silence again. 

It was about a mile or two from the camp, in 
a pine-grown nook of the hills that they stopped 
(each seemingly guessing the other’s thought, for 
neither spoke a word) beside a little mound, 
not turfed,—there was no turf in that country, 
—but carefully fenced in, and reverently tended. 
Who had done it, no one had seen, but everyone 
in Los Reyes knew. : 

“ Ethan,” said Smith, in a low voice, as he 
looked up to the white stars beginning to 
sparkle out one by one between the pine 
branches, “I believep—I didn’t believe it 


? 


always—that there is a God, and that He sent 
you here.” 


D. P. 
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paAINt VALENTINE. 


TAs LONE in her sorrow sits Lady St. Clair, 
DPA Alone with her grief for the dead ; 
ALG Awe ry in the sot ith, with the dew on his hair 
Lies her boy on a crimson bed : 
The spear of a Zulu hath stricken him there, 
When battle’s harsh discord did burden the air 
With many a comrade his red couc ‘+h to share 
Her hero lies low where he bled. 
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SAINT VALENTINE. 


The wind and the wave bring that measureless grief, 
That terrible burden of care 
To my lady, in language official and brief, 
But oh for the shock and the scare ! 
Long years she had mourned for her husband, the chief 
Of her treasure ; now Death, that implacable thief, 
Again had exacted a terrible fief ; 
O sorrowful Lady St. Clair ! 


Alone in her sorrow sits Alice Lorraine, 
Alone with her grief for the dead ; 

Away in the south her true lover lies slain, 
Lies cold in his crimson bed ! 

O who would not pity sweet Alice Lorraine ? 

The orphan is sad with an infinite pain, 

For the loss of her lover who comes not again, 
The lover she never may wed. 


Alone in her chamber, alone with her care, 
Lies sorrowful Alice Lorraine ; 

And she wearily cries, in her tearless despair, 
“T shall ne’er see my lover again ! 

O God, but my burden is heavy to bear ; 

No sorrow of woman with mine can compare ! 

Yes—surely ?—the sorrow of Lady St. Clair !” 
Then up arose Alice Lorraine. 


Alone with her sorrow sat Lady St. Clair, 
And thought of the noble and brave ; 

Her boy and her husband, her lord and his heir, 
Both laid in a soldier’s grave ! 

“O God, but my burden is heavy to bear ! 

Never sorrow of woman with mine can compare !— 

Yes, surely ?—Sweet Alice !” said Lady St. Clair, 
“God pity and succour and save !” 


Not alone in her sorrow sat Lady St. Clair, 
Not alone sat fair Alice Lorraine ; 


They mingled their tears and they mingled their prayers : 


Sweet sympathy lessened their pain. 
“God help you, sweet maiden!” said Lady St. Clair ; 
“God help you, dear lady!” said Alice the fair, 
“God help us!” together petitioned the pair, 

“We shall see our darling again.” 


Their sorrow was minished, was mingled with calm, 

And peace brooded over them twain ; 
Still tearful, yet solaced by sympathy’s balm,— 

My Lady and Alice Lorraine. 
Then Time, which for ever brings change in his palm, 
Brought joy for their grief, and for trouble brought calm, 
And changed every sigh for a jubilant psalm ;— 

O wonderful leger-de-main ! 


The morn of Saint Valentine dawned on the pair, 
Surely they will Ais favours disdain ! 

“ Here are letters from Charlie !” cries Lady St. Clair, 
“For me and for Alice Lorraine ! 

All is well with your lover!” cries Lady St. Clair. 

** All is well with your son!” responds Alice the fair. 

“ All is well with our darling! O happiness rare ! 
We shall soon see our darling again !” 


Q. Q. 
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PHARACTER,. 


By CLERICUS. 


“ Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly.”—1 KIN@s xviii. 3. 


r 


Xe BADIAH “feared the Lord.” That 
Ay) is tosay, he was loyal to the Lord ; 
the law of God was the rule of his 
life. He feared tosin ; kept watch 
over his heart, held guard on his 
lips, and followed with a lowly wad 
obedient reverence the commandments 
of the Most High. To him his God was 
king, and he would not disobey. To him 
God was friend and father, and gratitude 
and love combined to beget a salutary fear of 
grieving or offending Him. Obadiah’s fear was 
the stedfast and stately trunk of his moral man- 
liness; a tree of the Lord, whose roots were 
embedded by faith in the love and law of the 
Lord, and whose boughs and foliage, blossom 
and fruit, were obedience, the pure delight of 
doing right ;—a tree of the Lord, full of sap, 
guaranteed by Heaven to be still fat and flourish- 
ing, despite the elements of dearth and tempest, 
death, winter and old age. 

Obadiah “feared the Lord” from his youth. 
That is to say, this tree of righteousness, 
called Obadiah, was strong, wide-spread and 
beautiful, bending with the mellow fruits of 
goodness, because he was planted in the garden 
of grace when he was a sapling, a tender plant, 
whose childhood was given to the love and 
service of his God. He who begins well, shall 
prosper well; he who prospers well, shall end 
well ; he who ends well, shall flourish for ever in 
the evergreen gardens of God. Let us look at 
this noble and godly character, Obadiah the man ; 
and remember that all his goodness began to 
grow in Obadiah the boy. 







“ Be good, young folks, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and the vast for ever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


Obadiah’s goodness makes us wonder. He 
lived in an age and in a country when and where 
goodness was sadly scarce. The baneful idola- 
tries of the heathen had come to prevail every- 
where, not only in worship, but in all the filthy 
abominations connected therewith. It is still 
more wonderful that Obadiah should live in the 
court of the wicked King Ahab and the dis- 
graceful Queen Jezebel. Vile as the land was, 
the court was worse, a lawless pandemonium of 
shameless crime, without fear of God or regard 
of man. And yet “Obadiah feared the Lord!” 





The wonder is that King Ahab would have this 
man by him, much more that he should commit 
the highest office and the most important trust 
into his hands. Obadiah’s presence.must have 
been a standing rebuke to the selfish and sensual 
king ; and his reproving look or word must haye 
been as a thorn in Ahab’s side. How could his 
majesty endure him? How was it that my lady 
Jezebel,—who generally gave a long rope and a 
short shrift to those, who stood, like Naboth, in 
her way,—did not get rid of such a kill-joy from 
before her painted face, as this good man Oba- 
diah? Because they knew when they were well 
off. Because they could not afford to lose so 
trusty and capable a servant. Because among 
all the fawning courtiers who juggled the king, 
flattered Jezebel, and bowed the knee to Baal, 
there was not a man to replace him if he were 
dismissed. Young men! Young women! You 
who hold situations in anybody’s employ. Hark 
you! Make yourselves of value to your masters. 
By diligence, application, integrity, and obliging 
manners, make yourself necessary to those who 
pay you salary or wage. You are permitted to 
make the best of both worlds, and the “man 
that fears the Lord greatly ” is the likeliest man 
to do it. 

If I wonder that Ahab would have him about 
him, I wonder more that Obadiah was willing to 
stay. The corrupt atmosphere of Ahab’s shame- 
less court must have been a rank offence to him. 
His disposition was the same as David’s, when 
he said, “ I hate them that hate Thee ; yea, I hate 
them,” that is, their course and character, “ with 
perfect hatred.” What a repulsive business it 
must have been to touch the pitch of such 
iniquity ; and what a grief of heart to witness 
the gross dishonour to his God! You are quite 
sure, too, that beautiful tigress, that fascinating 
viper, Jezebel, would like to have torn him to 
pieces or stung him to death for his contempt 
of Baal. I have no doubt she made it very 
hot for him at times, and as little doubt 
that the fawning spaniels round the throne 
snapped and barked at him, and occasionally 
made their teeth to meet in his flesh. All this 
would certainly make Obadiah envy the wings 
of a dove, or covet a cottage in a wilderness, far 
from such a madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 
Then why did he not go? The Prophet Ahab, 
wandering alone among the glens of Thisbe, or 
the rocks of Horeb, the waters of Cherith, or 
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the coasts of Sidon, would be glad, poor summer brook when it falls into the turbid 
outlaw, of a little congenial company. Why river rolling its dull waters in sullen silence to © 
: doesn’t Obadiah join him? Because “he feared the sea. I know the fate of May flowers when © 
i the Lord greatly ;” and both patriotism and the blast of the east winds blows a malison on 

religion, loyalty to the interests of his country their beauty. Alas, alas, I know, too, by sad 7 
and the honour of his God, bound him to his experience, what comes to human hearts and © 
post. Nehemiah had the walls of Jerusalem to consciences when fierce and fiery, or subtle and 


4 rebuild. But Sanballat the Moabite, Tobias winsome temptations persistently ply their evil 
i the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian, came power. But this palace governor defies alike 
down on him like ravening wolves. “Fleeinto the blandishments of beauty, the example of ; 


the temple and shut the doors, for they will royalty, the power of majorities, all the pressure 
surely slay thee!” said his trembling friends. brought upon him by Baal and Baalzebub. 














6 | And Nehemiah said, “Should such a man as I Everybody around him may toady the king, J 
iF flee? Who is there, that being as I am, would flatter the queen, cheat each other, serve the : be 
i} go into the temple to save his life? I will not devil and shout for Baal; this man, this one i ne 
' go in!” Flee sentinel from thy post! Thy man Obadiah, “feared the Lord.” He shone 4) © 
af life’s in danger ; the east wind chills thy marrow, like a solitary star in a murky midnight sky. fos 
i and the lonely night is dark! Nay, he will He bloomed like a lily ina bed of thorns. I 
keep watch and ward until his hour is come, remember once, when resident on the Western } 
au unless the fierce wind freeze his vitals, or he fall Coast of Africa, crossing a barren tract of  })7 r 
| upon his narrow beat with a bullet through his country, when a strange vision came before my 
i: heart. Flee, guardian of the light -house! eyes. [ saw a fair and stately palm tree , 3 
de Already the storm rides’ rampant over raging springing from the desert sand; its graceful . 3 
t waves, and the tall shaft on which thou standest shaft rising toa height of near a hundred feet, 4 
£ i rocks and reels beneath its thunderous blows! crested with a coronet of leafy splendour, and : 
: Nay, that guiding light shall flash its merciful rich with clusters of ripening fruit. All around | 4g 
7 message to the gallant ships, until his comrade it was stunted brushwood and dwarfish thorn. 
Bay takes the duty, unless the light-house crashes It stood alone, a solitary magnificence, a con- . 
4 down before the storm ; then its ruins shall be centrated glory. Evenso did Obadiah stand, f 
the brave man’s monument, and the winds and like a cedar of Lebanon amid brambles, God’s 
waves shall chant a monody in honour of the true freeman amid a horde of slaves! Look on h 
martyr to duty, of fidelity to the death! No, this picture, men and women, young and old. 
Obadiah cannot flee. He is fastened to the ‘Tis a brave sight, my master! and has brave, | . 
helm, and though lashed by the storm whip, — bright lessons in it for us all. r 
dashed by the surges ; now tossed on the billows, Let me quote a sentence or two from that F 
now gulfed in the deep, his grip is on the tiller, thoroughly manly, because thoroughly godly - 
and his eye is on his God. Read ye thislesson! teacher of truth, Charles Kingsley: “It is a | ¢ 
Whatsoever your place or lot; Whatsoever the painful fact, but there is no denying it, that the | 
exposure to test or trial ; Howsoever trying to mass of men are the tools of circumstances ; F 
the temper, fretting to the mind and opposite to thistle-down on the breeze, straw on the river, 
the will ; be assured of God, and your conscience — their course is shaped for them by the currents : ‘ 
that you have business there, and then— and eddies of the stream of life; but this is : 
; only in proportion as they are things, not true . 
° By Him be weneht a men and women. Man was meant to be not the ; 
With rootage like the palm, ° slave, but the master of circumstances ; and in ? / t 
Amid maddest whirl of sand.” proportion as he gets back the spirit of manli- : 
ness, which is self-sacrifice, love, loyalty to a God 8 : 
“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give above himself, so far will he rise above circum- a I 
thee a crown of life.” stances and wield them at his will.” These be q 
I find still further cause for wonder, in that good words. 3 : 
the goodness of Obadiah had been maintained Do you ask where and how you can get % 7 
during his residence in the court of King Ahab. _ this lapsed and forgotten inspiration? I answer, 4 , 
Despite the influence of the king, the intrigues _ by sitting at the feet of Him who is the pattern q . 
of the queen, the plots and pleasings, the traps Man, the model Teacher, the atoning God, even 4 7 
and threats of courtiers, the dominating worship Jesus. Hark to the welcome strain of good e ie 
of Baal, whose signs and symbols were every- George Herbert: “Who is the 4/an? the Christly 3 f 
where, Obadiah still walked in the fear of the Man?” 4 
| Lord! I marvel atit. I know what comes toa 3 
‘ 2 y 2 iV ¥e ; 
fof London ow whachayyons tine egQatdoeaiantwuney get ome, 
~ . : o God, -his neizhbour, and himself most true ; iss r 
rippling music and the silver beauty of the Whom neither force nor fawning can Ee f 
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Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due, 
Whose honesty is not 
So loose, or easy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glittering, look it blind ; 
Who rides his sure and even trot 
While th’ world now rideth by, now lags behind, 
Whom none can work or woo. 
To use in anything a trick or sleight ; 
For above all things he abhors deceit ; 
His word and work and fashion too, 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight, 
This is the marksman, safe and sure ; 
Who serves His God, serves man and doeth right. 
The goodness of Obadiah gives me further 
cause for wonder in that it developed and 
ripened under unfavourable and even malignant 
treatment. 
It is said of him, that he “ feared the Lord 
from his youth.” The guiding principle of his 
whole career was the fear of God. There is no 
doubt that his religion met with some shrewd 
blows and sore bruises as his beard grew ; and 
that as he advanced to mature manhood, the 
world, the flesh and the devil, hit both hard and 
often at the man who would be good in spite of 
them. But when he gets promoted to the very 
highest office in -the king’s household, and can 
flourish and ruffle it with the best of them ; 
when he can coin gold by lying, swim in sensual 
pleasures by yielding, win rank and honour by 
flattering, and bask in the smile of beauty and 
royalty by cringing :—and when, on the other 
hand, loyalty to God will bring him the hate of 
the vile, the sneers of the malignant; and it 
may be the loss of his office, the frown of King 
Ahab, and from Queen Jezebel the assassin’s 
dagger or the hangman’s rope! Then what? 
Surely other hopes and fears will supersede the 
fear of the Lord. He may keep some ragged 
remnants of his religion; some fitful show of 
devotion, but his piety will be a diminishing 
quantity, like the sand in the hour-glass, or the 
snow-wreath in the sun. What says the book ?— 
now that Obadiah is middle-aged, and his locks 
are turning grey ?—now that he is a long- 
established dweller under the court patronage of 
this godless king; now that all the moral 
mischief may be supposed to have been done ?— 
“Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly.” 
Instead of descending a valley, he has been 
climbing the hill. Instead of lapsing into silence 
with broken strings, his life-harp vibrates with 
richer melody and a holier psalm. Instead of 
sinking in shadow down the blurred and murky 
west, his sun has climbed in glory to the throne 
of noon! Let us learn the sublime and noble 
lesson. Compression of the piston impels to 
faster speed. Oppression of the Christian com- 
pels the nobler deed. The way of duty is not 
only the way of safety, but it is the way to more 
perfect goodness and increasing strength. It is 
rough at times, and thorns and briars pierce the 
feet, but every step is victory and every thorn- 


point has its compensation in the added lustre 
of our moral crown. A cloud of trouble brings 
a cargo of blessing, and the bigger the blessing 
the blacker it looks. The bridge sets more 
firmly for the heavy loads that over-pass it, and 
the moral muscles of the good man develop 
strength by test and trial. The prison chains of 
Joseph, and his strong temptation, led’ right 
onward to high exaltation and Pharaoh’s chain 
of gold. 


As woods when shaken by the breeze, 
Take deeper, firmer root ; 

As winter’s frosts but make the trees 
Abound in summer fruit : 

So every pain, or lure or throe 
That Christian firmness tries, 

Nerves the true mah for work below, 
And fits him for the skies, 


I find further cause for wonder in Obadiah’s 
simple faith in the supernatural, the miracle- 
working power of God. A grievous drought 
had passed over the land like the blast of a 
simoom, and death, astride the pale horse, had 
dealt havoc through the land on man and beast. 
Ahab and Odadiah set off on a tour, this way 
and that, through all the country in search of 
unexhausted stream or fount, that haply they 
might keep a remnant of the cattle still alive. 
On his way Obadiah met Elijah the prophet of 
the Lord, “ Go, tell the king,” said the stalwart 
and hairy Tishbite, “ Behold, Elijah is here.” 
“Nay,” said Obadiah, “Ahab has hunted for 
thee high and low to kill thee, that at the 
ebbing of thy blood the wells and rivers may 
flow again. If I send him here, the Spirit of 
the Lord will carry thee away, and the king will 
slay me.” Poor superstitious, old - fashioned, 
simple-hearted Obadiah! What! has he then 
forgotten that the hoary religion of his fathers is 
now demonstrated to be an old wives’ fable? Is 
he not aware that royalty and rank have disa- 
vowed the foolish faith ; that neither priest nor 
Levite can be found to unroll the law or swing 
the censer, and to burn a sin-offering would 
extort the great man’s laughter and the people’s 
scorn ? Does he forget that Jehovah has been 
discrowned, and that in presence of all-con- 
quering Baal there are none so poor as to do 
Him reverence; that the temples of Baal, the 
altars of Baal, the golden calves of Jeroboam, 
are in full swing in the groves and high places 
and almost under every green tree? And yet 
the simple soul, palace governor though he 
be, thinks that Elijah can be suddenly spirited 
away; that the laws of nature can be tampered 
with, gravitation suspended, and a miracle can 
be wrought by a fancied Deity whom everyone 
regards as an exploded myth! To faithful, 
trustful, Heaven - taught Obadiah, despite of 
scepticism, infidelity and Baalim, the Lord 
Jehovah lived and ruled! And though no 
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lightnings scorched the loud blasphemers, though 
no earthquake swallowed up the apostate king 
and his debased and abominable crew, Obadiah 
knew that the Lord reigneth, if in all but tireless 
patience, yet in awful omnipotence of power. 
We, too, live in perilous times. The faith of 
many has grown feeble and the love of many 
hath waxed cold. Unbelief hath seized in his 
icy grip much of the intellect and scholarship of 
our time. Infidelity seeks a seat among our 
senators, and the suspicious doubt that tacitly 
denies, erects its subtle head even in the pulpits 
and on the platforms of the Holy Place. 
Science, who, in her own fair robes, is fair as the 
light and beautiful as the morning, has been 
made to don the armour and wield the weapons 
of the sceptic and to fight against the Gospel- 
winged angel of God. Jezebel is in high repute 
to-day, wears purple and fine linen and fares 
sumptuously and sensually every day. The 
temples of Baal rear their commanding fronts on 
every side; and his idols of every name and in 
every niche command the worship of the multi- 
tude who forget God. The prophetic word as 
to a widespread apostasy, the forerunner of our 
Lord’s appearing seems to be fulfilling, to chill 
the air and gloom the sky. Wars, rumours of 
wars, earthquakes and tempests, strifes and 
passions of men upheaving society, make the 
wise man ponder and the good man hope and 
fear. Men say, with the light laughter of scorn, 
“ Where is the promise of His coming? For all 
things continue as they were.” As they did in 
Obadiah’s days, so they do in ours. Happy 
they who in the crisis, whenever it may come, 
shall have Obadiah’s faith! Happy shall be the 
seven thousand loyal hearts who bow no knee to 
Baal! Happy they, happy now, happy always, 
who shall welcome without fear the descending 
sign of fire, and shout the familiar and eternal 
truth, “The Lord, He is the God ; the Lord, He 
is the God!” 

I find still another wonder, still another lesson 
in the piety of Obadiah: his noble deeds of 
kindness to others at great cost and danger to 
himself. At the very height of the fierce perse- 
cution of the prophets and teachers of the law 
of the Lord, when Jezebel was exceeding mad 
against them and vowed that every man of them 
should either bow the knee to the golden calves and 
swear by the name of Baal or fall a prey to the 
dagger and the knife, Obadiah hid one hundred 
of them in two caves, and kept them well 
supplied with food and drink until they could 
find permanent refuge in another land. It would 
not have been unnatural if Obadiah, considering 
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the post he held and the risk he ran, had left 
them to their fate. It would not have been 
hard to find plausible reasons and passable 
excuses for so taking care of number one. But 
the man whose godliness is of a manly and 
noble order, always brackets number two with 
number one ; and so this man that “ feared the 
Lord” did not fear even the bloody-minded 
Jezebel one whit where a brother’s interests were 
in question, but provided them with shelter and 
with bread at the desperate hazard of his life. 
Your worldly-wise man is often not averse to 
kindly deeds, and has his stock of charitable 
sympathies ; but these but rarely involve self- 
sacrifice and still more rarely the peril of such a 
fate as this. Oh, ye servants of the living God! 
ye followers of Jesus ; you whose glorious Pattern 
did drink the cup of bitterness and drained 
its uttermost dregs for His poor human brother- 
hood! Heed the holy, noble lesson, and at 
willing cost and pains and labour, exhibit a 
tireless love and tenderness to the sad, the needy 
and the poor. In the Great Audit which is 
coming to us all, the grandest, richest, heritage 
of glory shall be theirs who hear the Master say, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

I have sought to set before my readers that 
noble character, a “man who fears the Lord 
greatly ;” his inner motive, his divine principle, 
his social value, his unflinching fidelity, his 
staunch integrity, his mastery of circumstance, 
his simple and unassailable faith in God, his 
tender charity and love. It is the noblest 
standard of a man, the grandest strength of a 
nation, the most stedfast basis for the hope of 
the world’s regeneration, and he who attains to 
it shall take his eternal station hard by the 
throne of God. Never were sterling, God-fearing 
men and women more wanted than to-day. 
Shams, hypocrisies and counterfeits are every- 
where, and eat as doth a canker the vital forces 
of society. In the Churches, weak - kneed 
Christians, gelatinous professors, molluscous 
members, wavering, and uncertain disciples are 
trailing the bright banner of Christ in the mud 
and mire; and as one watches the gathering 
forces of Antichrist and the on-coming of the 
serried ranks of materialism, scepticism, and 
popular no-faith, one is inclined to sigh forth 
the prayer, 

“Of the three hundred grand but three 
To make a new Thermopyle.” 


“Be strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might.” 
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TOAD TATTLE. 


Joan J ATTLE. 


VERYBODY 
can tell a toad 
from a_ frog 
when they see 
one, but how 

many could describe 

the difference, if 
they were asked ? 

After all, without 

going into scientific 

anatomical and tech- 
nical points of dis- 
tinction, the main 
item of external dis- 
similarity lies in the 

simple fact, that a 

frog has a smooth, 

and a toad a rough 





or warty skin; a 
closer examination 
than most people 


would care to venture upon being necessary 
to demonstrate that, while the former has 
teeth in the upper jaw and a notched margin to 
the tongue, toads are destitute of teeth and their 
tongues present an even outline. There are but 
three kinds of toads proper found in Europe; 
one of these, the green toad, is confined to 
certain parts of the Continent; the common 
species and the natterjack occurring on both 
sides of the Channel. The latter, which is also 
known as the “running” or “ walking toad,” is 
not at all common with us, however, and ranks 
as an object of sale with lizards, newts and sala- 
manders in the emporiums of vendors who supply 
vivaria and ferneries with small reptiles. It is a 
much better looking creature than its humble 
cousin, and is ornamented with a bright yellow 
stripe down the centre of the back; the colour- 
ing of some specimens, indeed, is really rather 
pretty, mottled with red on the back and sides, 
reminding one somewhat of tortoise shell; and 
silver - grey underneath. Its animated style of 
progression, too, and the trait of constant com- 
panionship with its mate are less objectionable 
than the jerky crawl and sullen indifference to 
society exhibited by the other. Natterjacks are 
seen in Norfolk and Cornwall more frequently 
than elsewhere in England ; but both they and the 
common toad have greatly diminished in numbers 
the last twenty years — far more than could 
be accounted for by the ordinary results of the 
invasion of man; and, curiously enough, a solu- 
tion of the puzzle (for puzzle it has been to 
observers of all degrees) has recently been offered 
to the effect that the enormous spread of railways 





has wrought a massacre of the Batrachian inno- 
cents. A new railroad through an agricultural 
district remains for some time a huge toad-trap ; 
the poor brutes clamber over the metals from the 
comparatively level ground outside and find the 
descent into Avernus easy enough, but once in 
the depression between the rails, they have not 
spring enough to carry them out again, and, thus 
imprisoned, either bake to death or perish from 
other causes. 

The common toad is the hardiest of all reptiles 
in its power of enduring cold. It is found far 
north, in Sweden and in the Shetlands; and is met 
with on the Alps only a short distance below the 
region of eternal snow, on the borders of lakes 
whose surface is a sheet of ice during nine 
months of the year. It has a happy knack, 
too, of being able to do without food or fresh air 
for a considerable time; though whether a grain 
of salt is necessary for the deglutition of accounts 
which are published every now and then about 
“living toads shut up in blocks of marble for 
thousands of years” or not, must depend on the 
capacity of the reader’s swallow. Some years 
ago, a Scotch newspaper, describing an antedi- 
luvian prisoner of this kind which had just been 
brought to light in a coal- pit, at Bathgate, Lin- 
lithgowshire, gushingly remarked, “ It inspires 
us with a kind of fear to be brought into contact 
with a living being that has, in all probability, 
breathed the same air as Noah, or disported in 
the same limpid stream in which Adam bathed 
his sturdy limbs.” One can only say that the 
practical experiments of Dr. Buckland and 
others have failed to prove anything exceptional 
about a toad in this respect; snakes will live for 
a long while in hermetically-sealed vessels, and 
have been known to exist for over two years 
without any food whatever. Nevertheless, it is 
not impossible to imagine a young toad get- 
ting through a narrow chink into some cavity 
well stocked with insects and permeable by rain, 
and remaining there until it grew too big to get 
out again. Just inside its skin it is provided 
with a layer of alkaline earthy matter which 
enables it, so to speak, to store up moisture from 
the surrounding air and prevents its exhalation 
in a dry position afterwards; a frog has no such 
provision, and dies unless it has constant 
access to water. It is needless to point out that 
burying a toad in a garden under an inverted 
flower-pot, as is sometimes done, is no test of 
the question at all; sufficient air can percolate 
through the mould which will also be damp 
enough, and as for worms and all sorts of good 
things to eat — why, it must be a little paradise, 
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a chance that any sane toad would jump at, or 
at any rate crawl towards as fast as his ungainly 
limbs would carry him. 

Some queer creatures range themselves under 
this banner in different parts of the world. 
Horned and fire-bellied toads, whose peculiarities 
are sufficiently indicated by their titles; the 
striped and truculent pantherine toad of Tunis ; 
giant toads of tropical America, feeding on live 
rats and other small animals, and growing to the 
size of big chickens; the ill-famed escuerzo of 
the River Plate, which bloats itself when enraged, 
turns various colours in quick succession, and 
barks like a dog; the tongueless Surinam toad ; 
the pipa, the male of which species nurses the 
embryos in the hollows of its honey-combed back; 
these and many other varieties make our own 
poor little bufo vulgaris appear quite respect- 
able by comparison. The giant toad, bufo agua, 
some specimens of which can be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens, is often kept about the 
houses in the countries it inhabits, and is semi- 
domesticated on account of its utility in destroy- 
ing young rats and other vermin; it was 
originally imported into the island of Jamaice 
when the planters were at their wit’s end by 
reason of the damage done to the sugar-canes by 
the sharp and sweet-toothed rodents, which had 
increased and swarmed until they became a 
pestilence gravely affecting the prospects of the 
colony. The toads did their silent, nocturnal 
work, and are now recognised as permanent 
settlers there; but they were never honoured 
with the statue or memorial which has been 
accorded to less useful public benefactors, 

Shakespeare did not think much of toads, 
evidently. He frequently heaps contumely upon 
them by placing them in some disreputable con- 
nection, and scarcely ever mentions one without 
vasting an opprobrious or injurious epithet at it. 
On two occasions, however, he alludes to the 
brightness of its eye. In Romeo and Juliet, 
Act iii. scene 5, he makes his heroine observe— 

‘Some say the lark and loathéd toad change 
eyes.” And in the often quoted speech of the 
exiled Duke (As You Like It, Act iii. scene 1)— 


* Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad. ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 


This may have reference to a superstition, for- 
merly prevalent in some parts—that if a toad’s 
forehead were cut open (with appropriate cere- 
monies, of course) a mystic stone of great value 
would be found inside; but the myth itself 
obviously owes its origin to the glittering golden 
ring which encircles the pupil. They need sharp 
eyes to enable them to catch their prey as they 
do in the dark. 


“Ugly and venomous!” Ugly enough, in 


all conscience, is this poor reptile— and, it must 


be conceded, venomous, too, though not in the 
sense that is implied by the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that word, and as Shakespeare himself 
probably understood it. The toad has no 
weapon of offence, neither a poisoned fang 
like the serpent, nor a sting like the scor- 
pion, nor nippers like a centipede, nor has it 
the power of paralysing its victim by ejecting 
a hurtful secretion to any distance, as some 
animals have. But when the creature is irritated 
from any cause, a thick, milky or yellowish- 
white fluid oozes out of the little pimply 
excrescences which constitute the roughness of 
the back, and especially from two prominent 
bean-shaped glands which are plainly visible at 
the back of the head; and this fluid is of an 
intensely acrid nature. If the reader can over- 
come his repugnance sufficiently to put the tip 
of his tongue against a toad’s skin, he will 
perceive a very burning and bitter sensation, 
which will remain for some time ; but in doing 
this, he should either close his eyes or take care 
to cover the bean-like glands just mentioned 
with the hand, as the secretion will sometimes 
spirt out forcibly from them, and would cause 
violent inflammation if it got into the eyes. 
Unlike most animal venoms, the harmful effect 
of this appears to increase by concentration of 
the fluid. Small animals which have been 
inoculated with it, have died with all the 
symptoms of blood - poisoning; and though it 
produces no result upon the sound skin, it may 
occasion a very nasty sore if brought into con- 
tact with an abrasion. There was an account in 
the Petit Journal de Paris for March 2th, 
1865, of a child who, putting its hand into a 
hole in pursuit of a lizard, pulled out a toad 
instead ; the hand became infected through a 
half - healed cut on one of the fingers, aud an 
illness followed, which terminated in the death 
of the child. This, however, is probably an 
exaggeration. Experiments have shown no such 
morbid power in the secretion over human beings; 
and the writer has several times suffered very 
painful inflamed and ulcerated sores, caused by 
handling monster tropical toads, from which the 
fluid would actually d7ip, with abraded knuckles, 
without experiencing any constitutional distur- 
bance. Still, one must’ remember that a slight 
sore, no matter how produced, in a delicate child 
might so exhaust the system as to give rise to 
other fatal disorders ; but this might proceed 
equally from a scratch with a nail or a splinter 
in the flesh, and the death cannot fairly be 
attributed directly to the original injury. Cer- 
tain cruel tribes of Indians are said to spit and 
roast live toads before a fire, in order to collect 
the poison which is thus caused to issue abun- 
dantly from them, wherewith they tip their war- 
arrows ; and in some parts of Europe it is used 
as a remedy to destroy warts. 
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What purpose does this venom serve in the 
reptile’s economy 9 Nature bestows nothing 
wantonly, and no animal is provided with any 
hurtful property that it may employ it to the 

rejudice of others without any benefit to itself. 
A snake’s fangs are given primarily, like a cat’s 
claws or a spider's web-spinning apparatus, to 
enable it to secure its food. Now, let us consider 
a toad, menaced by danger. Its native ugliness, 
which might cause a man to avoid rather than 
molest it, is disregarded by a cat or dog ; it has 
no agility for escape like frogs and lizards, nor 
teeth and claws to defend itself with, nor special 


appliances for self - protection 
hedgehogs, oysters and many 
things. It is absolutely helpless age 
But the dog 
again and runs off how 
it have a sore mouth for some 
but (if it happens to swallow 
moment) severe irritation of t 
ensue and may eve 
a noxious to t 
ave already remarked the effec 
trace upon the tongue; and a 
cited in one of the late Mr. 
books—of a drunken wretch 


who seizes it very quic 
ling ; and not 


he mucous membrane. 





like tortoises, 
other unarmed 
rinst attack. 
‘kly drops it 
only may 
days afterwards, 
its saliva at the 
he stomach will 
n kill it, for toad-venom is 

We 
t of the slightest 
case is ON record— 
Frank Buckland’s 
in Oxfordshire, who it. 
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pit a toad’s head off for a wager. His teeth 
passed through the two crescentic glands; great 
swelling and ‘nflammation of the mouth, palate 
and throat set in immediately, and he was 
dangerously ill for some time. Frog - eating 
snakes never make a mistake in their quarry; 
and it is said that if pressed by hunger, such a 
one should be induced to swallow a toad, the 
1] is either rejected again at once oF the snake 
ision, 1 was bringing home three 
of those giant toads to which I have alluded 
above; they were obtained on the . coast of 
Savanilla, and when I reached the island of 


met 
dies. On one occé 
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mouth were swollen and blistered terribly, and 
in spite of careful washing he died a few days 
later. Juvenal tells us that the Roman matrons 
used sometimes to murder their husbands by 
administering a draught made by steeping toads 
in wine. 

There is a further adaptation of this venom’s 
function which one can conceive possible. Some 
species, as we have seen, eat rats and mice. The 
toad has no teeth, so that it cannot bite, in the 
usual sense of the word; and the process of 
pushing or drawing them into the jaws after 
they are grasped must be a slow one, accomplished 
by spasmodic jerks as opportunity offers. Now, 
if a rat were seized by the leg, or even an 
insect—such as a beetle—which can inflict a 
sharp bite, the captor might be mangled before it 
had gained complete mastery over its prey ; and 
we can imagine that the poison, poured copiously 
out at such a moment, might not only shield it 
by “burning off” the assailant, but render the 
latter partially insensible and more easily secured. 

As for the folk-lore, legends, quack nostrums 
and superstitions generally in which toads have 
played a part, from the earliest ages down to the 
present day, they would fill a dozen volumes. 
These unhappy Batrachians have always been 
closely associated with witchcraft and the 
popular idea as to the composition of baneful 
spells and specifics. Many an innocent lady 
with a taste for natural history has acquired 
an evil reputation as a sorceress, even in this 
nineteenth century, through keeping a pet toad. 
It forms the first mentioned ingredient among 
the “ poisoned entrails” of the witches’ cauldron 
in Macbeth. 


“Toad that under cold stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one, 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’ the charméd pot.” 


Accusations crop up every now and then in 
rural police-courts of attempted poisoning by 
toad-broth or the introduction of the undesirable 
reptile into a meat-pie. In Bacon’s “ Natural 
History” we are told that during the Great 
Plague of London myriads of “ toads having tails 
three inches long ” (newts ?) made their appear- 
ance in .the ditches about the city, and some 
connection between them and the disease seems 
to be inferred. ®lian declares that there is 
death in the very look and breath of a toad. Its 
heart is often worn around the neck as a charm 
for the cure or prevention of king’s evil ; andin 
Norfolk the wise woman buries a natterjack in 
an ant’s-nest until all the flesh is picked clean 
from its skeleton, when she separates the two 
shoulder-bones and casts them into a running 
stream ; one floats away with the current, but 
the other swims in the opposite direction against 


it, and is preserved as imbued with magic pro- 
perties—which we can well believe it would be. 

Toads will eat any kind of insect, even 
stinging species, like bees and wasps—in fact, 
they seem to be especially partial to bees. They 
have been used by entomologists for the acquisi- 
tion of minute nocturnal specimens, difficult to 
procure for the cabinet by ordinary means. A 
number of toads are turned out at night ina 
garden or place where the desired insect is 
known to abound; having had a good feed, 
they are recaptured in the morning, and forced 
to disgorge their spoils by means of a gentle 
squeeze. One of my fire-banded toads once 
made me a present of an exquisite little skeleton 
quite spontaneously, without any squeezing at 
all. I believe that very few people are aware of 
the mode in which a toad eats. It catches the 
insects with its tongue—lassoes them, so to 
speak—making a queer little kissing noise in 
the operation. Then, if it be a worm or any- 
thing too long to be dragged into the mouth by 
the one act, it is vigorously rubbed away from 
the corners with its fore paws and rolled to- 
gether towards the centre, that as much as 
possible may be included in the next snap ; 
otherwise it would escape. They will not touch 
dead food as a rule, taking no notice of a motion- 
less insect. It is a most ludicrous spectacle to 
watch a toad when a caterpillar or other moving 
object attracts its attention, changing instantly 
from the dull, squat, apathetic lump it appeared 
a moment before, to a creature as bright and 
alert in its intent as a lizard; while the way in 
which it leans forward and draws back again, 
and raises and lowers its head before making the 
dart reminds one irresistibly of an old gentleman 
trying to get a clearer view of something by 
looking now over and now under his spectacles. 
A frog, on the other hand, is not a pleasant sight 
when he is “stalking” anything which it cannot 
grab at once by a jump, and is far from realis- 
ing the picture of the blithe and happy animal 
it is generally credited to be, as it draws its 
gelatinous-looking limbs, elongated to their full 
extent, one after the other behind it. Frogs, 
too, are unpleasantly slimy to the touch, and 
elusive of re-capture if they slip through the 
fingers, as they are very apt to do; moreover, 
they have a disgusting propensity for canni- 
balism, and devour not only their young but 
their brethren of nearly equal size to themselves, 
in the presence of other food in abundance. 
Toads behave much better than this. 

Why is it that such a mortal enmity exists 
on the part of mankind towards this persecuted 
race? “There’s a toad!” is invariably the 
signal for catching up a stick, stones—whatever 
weapon or missile comes nearest to hand—for a 
furious onslaught. One can understand a harm- 
less snake falling under the popular ban; and until 
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the method of distinguishing an innocent from a 
venomous species is recognised, possibly it is as 
well that it should be so; but a toad is the most 
absolutely inoffensive thing in creation. Power- 
less to inflict an injury, even if it would, it is 
always useful to man wherever it may be found, 
in the garden, field, or cellar, from the number 
of insect pests which it consumes. It is not 
lovely, certainly, nor perhaps lovable, though full 
of interest to those who study or tame them— 
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and a toad is more readily tamed than any other 
animal. We are wont to cry out in horror 
against the wholesale slaughter of humming- 
birds for the sake of their brilliant skins; no- 
body want a toad’s skin, but we owe more to it 
than we do to a humming-bird; and the wanton 
destruction of these reptiles is just as cruel, and 
far more irrational than that of the feathered 
martyrs to fashion. 
ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.S. 








PBSALOM. 


= . . 
WHE watchman o’er the city gates looked forth 


There was a strife in Israel. 


Across the plain that stretched beyond the walls 
For tidings of the battle, for that day 


All around 


The people gathered in the silent streets, 
With eager, anxious looks and questioning lips. 
Each asked his neighbour how the warfare went, 


But none could give reply. 


Between the gates 


Like one who, troubled with a load of grief, 
Heeds not the murmuring of the outer world, 


The monarch sat alone. 


His vacant eye 


Unconscious gazed upon the groups around, 
Yet saw them not, for ever in his mind 
There rose the image of a youthful face, 
Ruddy and glowing with life’s early bloom, 


But on the brow defiance. 


And the king, 


As memory brought the loved lost features back, 


Drooped with the weight of sorrow. 
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ABSALOM. 


All at once 
There passed a tremor through the anxious throngs. 
And every wavering, aay cpr look was fixed 
Upon the watchman as he cried aloud, 
“ Behold a man draws near with hasty step, 
And far behind comes one with slower pace 
As they who carry tidings.” As he spoke 
The foremost came and bowed him lowly down: 
“ All hail, my lord, the king, for God hath given 
Thine enemies into thine hand this day.” 
Careless of victory, the father’s heart 
Spoke out at once, though dreading, anxious yet 


To hear the answer that it feared to know: 
“The young man Absalom, say is he safe ?” 
The envoy bowed him down to earth again,— 
“ Thy servant saw a tumult by the way, 

But wist not what it was.” Then they who stood 
Around the monarch saw the look of pain 
That swept across his face. It told at once 
That all was lost if Absalom were dead. 

But crushing back the slowly rising fear 

Of some deep sorrow that was yet untold, 

He turned and bade, with kingly aspect still, 
The envoy stand aside. 


And as he passed, 
His tardier comrade in the race drew nigh, 
And cried aloud—* Tidings my lord the king, 
God hath avenged thee of thy foes this day.” 
Again the monarch’s anxious heart spoke out— 
“The young man Absalom, say, is he safe ?” 
In sad and faltering tones the answer came: 
‘May those who seek to harm my lord the king, 
And all thy foes, and all who do thee wrong, 
Be as that young man is.” 


King David rose, 
Smit by the sharp and sudden shock of grief 
And sought a lonely dwelling, where his pain 
Might solace find in tears. But as he went 
The rising sorrow burst the barriers through 
Of kingly pride, and from the stricken heart 
Came ever and anon the wailing cry,— 
“Would God that I had died for thee, my son ! 
Oh, Absalom! Oh, Absalom! my son; my son !” 


R. 8. W. 
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V.—DAYS OF ADVERSITY. 


“In the day of adversity consider.” —Eccuzs. vii. 14. 


LTHOUGH affliction cometh not 
forth of the dust,neither doth trouble 
spring out of the ground ; yet man 
is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward.” Eliphaz, though he 

has bequeathed us much debatable 

“matter, is here quite right. As cer- 

tainly as a man is born, he will have 

trouble, or affliction: not, however, with- 

out design—not as weeds spring up spon- 
taneously from the earth, but always by God’s 
direction, or with God’s permission, for wise and 
gracious ends. Sometimes it comes straight 
from Him, sometimes from our fellow - men, 
sometimes from * the rulers of the darkness of 
this world ;” and every trouble we experience, 
whether it bears the stamp of Heaven, or earth, 
or hell, constitutes what is here called a “ day of 
adversity.” 

In what forms and to what extent God suffers 
the fallen angels to intermeddle in men’s matters, 
none can say; but probably the emissaries and 
instruments of hell are often maliciously at work 
against us when we are not aware of it. Job’s 
great sufferings and grievous losses—Saul’s sad- 
ness and insanity—the bad blood between Abime- 
lech and the men of Shechem, with the ills that 
followed—the instances of dumbness, blindness, 
epilepsy, and mental derangement among the 
Jews when Christ came—the binding for eighteen 
years of a daughter of Abraham, so that she 
could not “lift up herself”—the mysterious 
buffeting that Paul endured, and the vexatious 
obstacles which kept him from Thessalonica— 
the casting into prison of saints at Smyrna— 
“the power of death ”—all these are attributed 
to the devil and his angels; and many cases 
now-a-days can hardly be accounted for except 
on the supposition of diabolical agency. 

On one point, however, there is no uncertainty : 
Satan is the tempter of all who sin. All temp- 
tation to sin comes, directly or indirectly, from 
beneath ; for “ God cannot be tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth He any man.” The subtlety 
of the old serpent is most seen in the methods 
by which he carries on his favourite and most 
successful operations. Disguised as an angel of 
light, he calls things by wrong names, states 
facts partially and unfairly, and turns them to 
his own ends. Knowing that the fruit of the 
forbidden tree contained all seeds of misery and 
ruin, he praised it as “good for food,” and’ 











“pleasant to the eyes,” and much “to be desired 
to make one wise.’ The same unholy cunning 
he still displays; and if we would escape his 
malice, we must watch his movements, and not 
be “ ignorant of his devices.” 

The adversity occasioned by our fellow-men is 
scarcely less inscrutable and malignant than that 
which we owe to Satan. The fly in the pot of 
ointment—the poison in the cup—the dagger in 
the dark—the dead body in the place of the 
living child—the tares among the wheat—the 
miscarriage of justice—a failing business—the 
frustration of a well-laid and honourable plan— 
the loss where gain was promised—an ill-repute 
among one’s neighbours—in all these, probably, 
the hand of some human enemy is maliciously 
though secretly at work. Much is suffered from 
churlish neighbours, and false-hearted friends, 
and foes in a man’s own household. 

But the trouble that comes to God’s servants 
from other men has always consisted chiefly in 
persecution—not necessarily in fury, fines, or 
faggots, but in coldness, neglect, obloquy, or 
opposition on account of religion. They who 
wish to be “at ease in Zion,” to shun the thorns 
and brambles of the world, and so to get through 
life without many scratches, may find it easy 
enough to do so ; but whether by such a course 
they can retain God’s favour, grow in grace, 
and “ make their calling and election sure,” is 
quite a different question. The earnest man of 
God is not now “of the world,” any more than 
he ever was, and therefore the men of the world 
will continue to dislike him. ‘The proud will 
have him greatly in derision.” His lowliness of 

mind, his temperance and retirement, his confi- 
dence in God, his charity, fidelity and zeal— 
all will be regarded with resentment or disdain. 

The days of adversity already noticed, come 
only by Divine permission, but there are others 
which are sent from Heaven itself. God is not 
too high to see what is done on earth, nor too 
far removed from men to concern Himself with 
our affairs. 

“ His providence is kind and large, 
Both man and beast His bounty share ; 


The whole creation is His charge, 
But saints are His peculiar care.” 


But his way in the realm of Providence is often 
intricate and hidden. We hear His voice, and 
know not who is speaking ; we feel the rush of 
the whirlwind-chariot, and perceive not Who is 
passing ; we sometimes say even of His acts, 
“an enemy hath done this!” Some of these 
days of providential adversity are sent as judg- 
ments, some as warnings, some to try our faith ; 
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and God permits no trouble to befal us, from 
heaven, or earth, or hell, but such as by His 
grace may answer one or more of these great 
ends. 

“Consider!” Why are you in trouble ? Has 
the end been answered? Has affliction done 
you good ? Are you better than you were before ? 
more devoted to God ? more like Jesus ? readier 
for death and heaven ? 

PATROBAS. 


VI.—FAINTING IN ADVERSITY. 


‘“ Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength 
is small.”—Proy. xxiv. 10. ° 


Most of the texts in the book of Proverbs are 
short sentences, each full of significance, but 
wholly unconnected with the context. Such a 
passage is now before us. All its meaning is 
shut up within itself. What is it, then, to faint 
in adversity ? and what is the reason of all such 
fainting ? 

To faint in a time of temptation, is to yield 
to the tempter, to comply with his suggestions, 
and so commit sin. It is no sin to be tempted, 
for our holy High Priest was tempted—no sin 
to have a hard struggle with temptation, for 
Christ Himself “suffered, being tempted.” 
Some Christians speak of their conflicts as if 
they were corruptions. Because they have to 
fight, they appear to think they are already over- 
come. But we may fight for a whole life-time 
without fainting; we may wrestle with all the 
powers of darkness without losing an inch of 
ground. We do not faint till we begin to parley 
with the tempter, till our holy resolution 
wavers, till the flesh overpowers the spirit, and 
we indulge, at least, in unchecked desires for the 
forbidden things. Then it is that our strength 
forsakes us, and we are weak as other men. 

To faint under persecution is, through fear of 
temporal loss or suffering, to comply with the 
will of our enemies, to grow weary in well-doing, 
to forsake God and His people, and to follow 
the multitude to do evil. Elijah fainted when 
fleeing the rage of Jezebel, he cast himself down 
under a juniper tree, and begged that he might 
die; Jonah when he fled to Joppa, and 
again when he grumbled about the gourd ; 


* Jeremiah, when he cried, “O Lord, Thou hast 


deceived me!” Peter, when he denied his 
Master; Mark the Evangelist, when he shirked 
the missionary work at Perga, deserted his uncle 
Barnabas, and Paul who needed him, hurried 
back to Jerusalem, and was glad to find himself 
once more at his mother’s door in safety. In 
like manner, Archbishop Cranmer fainted, when 


he recanted his Protestant opinions to save | 


himself from the stake. 


To faint in providential adversity is to 
murmur and repine, to become impatient in our 
sufferings, and to charge God foolishly. It is to 
make use of any unlawful means to get ourselves 
out of trouble ; to be so dejected by adversity as 
to forget the prosperity that remains ; to have 
our mental energies so benumbed by sorrow as 
to refuse to be comforted. It is to lose heart 
about our future ; to think we shall one day 
fall to be held in bondage by the fear of death. 
It is in any way to suffer religious loss in con- 
sequence of trouble. 

Feeling is not fainting: not to smart under 
His rod, is to “despise the chastening of the 
Lord.” Weeping is not fainting, “for blessed 
are they that mourn.” Complaining is not 
fainting. It is right to complain to God: to 
faint is to complain of God. It is right to 
mourn and weep: to faint is to be “swallowed 
up of overmuch sorrow.” The “father of the 
faithful” wept when his Sarah died. ‘“ Devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, and made 
great lamentation over him.” “Jesus wept” for 
His friend Lazarus; and when Martha and 
Mary wept, He did not chide them, but “ groaned 
in the spirit,” partaking of their grief. And 
when God calls ows friends away, we may be in 
bitterness for their loss. The friend may be 
distressed for his Jonathan; the father may 
bemoan his Absalom; the son may cry, “ My 
Father !” the brother may sigh, “ Ah, sister !” 
and the sister, “Alas, my brother!” It is 
only when we fail to get profit from affliction 
that we can be said to faint. 

By nature we are destitute of spiritual 
strength. We grovel in the dust, having no 
more power to stand erect, or to soar aloft to 
happiness and to God than a crippled reptile, 
or an insect without wings. But, “when we 
were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly.” Sufficient “strength ” 
is provided for all fainting souls, but they have 
only got it in a “small” measure. Their 
humility is defective, their faith is feeble, their 
love is cold, and all their graces are imperfectly 
developed. They are mere “ babes in Christ,” 
when they might and should have been “strong 
men.” 

It is encouraging to note that the fainting 
Christian is not said to have no strength. ‘True, 
it is little, but that little is Divine. It is 
vapable of vast and rapid increase. Give it 
fair-play, and it will grow. The young lark 
when it leaves the nest cannot soar like the 
parent birds. It rises with much effort to a 
little elevation. It flutters in the breezy air, 
filled with fear and wonder, and soon comes 

trembling down again, glad for any clod to light 
upon and rest its tired wings. So it is with the 
feeble and the new-made saint. His affections 


are now set upon things above, and ever and 
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anon they bear him thitherwards. At first, it 
seems a strange and hazardous adventure, but 
strength and confidence come with effort. He 
takes a bolder and loftier flight with each fresh 
attempt, till at last, his treasure being all in 
heaven, his heart is always there. 

For our further encouragement, the season of 
adversity is called a “day.” If it is day, it 
vannot be totally dark. Light from heaven will 
pierce the gloom, and ultimately disperse it. 
And again, if it is a day, it will not be of long 
continuance. It may be depressingly dull, it 
may be distressingly stormy ; clouds may cover 
the sky, mist may enshroud the hills, or the blasts 
of the North may howl in the desolate plains ; 
but it is only for a day. The night of death 
is coming, and the morning of eternity will 
follow. 

Let us not overlook the one word of warning. 
The strength that is so small may soon die out 
entirely. Fainting on all occasions, what wili 
become of it in those great and solemn trials 
which have yet tocome ¢ Whatcan it do “in 
the swelling of Jordan?” 

PATROBAS. 


VII.—A HEATH IN THE DESERT. A TREE BY 
THE WATERS. 


“Thus said the Lord; Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord. [or he shall be like 
the heath in the desert, and shall not see when 
good cometh; but shall inhabit the parched places in 
the wilderness, in a salt land and not inhabited. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river,and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful 
in the year of drought, neither shall cease from yield- 


ing fruit.”—JER. xvii. 5—8. 


Ir would be a hard matter to find a contrast 
more striking than this. On the one hand, 
there is the dry, parched, desolate waste; an 
endless, dreary, unrelieved wilderness of sand. 
Man, and bird, and beast alike flee from it, and 
leave its sterility and glaring heat to the silence 
and monotony of death. No tree can root in its 
stony bed, nor could its fair leaves exist in the 
dry and scorching air. Not even a shrub of 
any size or value can drag on even a wretched 
parody of life in such surroundings. Here and 
there, making a dark, mean patch upon the 
sand, a dry, brown, fibrous growth is seen, but 
the visible portion of it differs little in appear- 
ance from the unlovely roots that supply it with 
scant life below—a useless, worthless, sapless, 
fruitless scrub, that has a name to live, but is all 
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but dead—that is the heath here mentioned, 
and that grim wilderness is the place wherein it 
grows. ‘The heath in the desert.” 

On the other hand there is a fair and fertile 
landscape, among whose fields and slopes a 
fructifying river glides; while, to and fro, 
precious streams of water are made to flow, so 
that all the land is irrigated and kept moist for 
the growth of grass, or corn, or orchard trees. 
On the very banks of the river, so that its roots 
may revel in the loamy soil, and its branches 
may reflect their leafy beauties on the clear 
surface of the stream, stands a tall and graceful 
tree. Through its wealth of foliage, from stal- 
wart stem to topmost bough, the pleasant winds 
make music, and every branch bends with fruit 
ripe and ready for the plucker’s hand. That is 
the tree here mentioned, and that is the fair and 
fertile spot on which it grows. “A tree planted 
by the waters.” 

And yet, two men, however much they may 
be alike in form, or face, or family, or fortune, 
may be quite as great a contrast, and differ 
quite as widely as this. It does not seem 
possible, but—‘* thus saith the Lord.” The two 
sorts of men are each mentioned and described. 
There is first, “ The man that trusteth in man, 
that maketh flesh his arm, and whose ‘heart 
departeth from the living God.” That one is 
the heath in the desert. He trusteth in man. 
What it means is, that he will rely on his own, 
judgment as to what he will think, or do, or 
say. He will do as he likes; and if he likes to 
say that money is the best thing, or pleasure, or 
honour, or power, or knowledge, he will do his 
best to get it and hold it, let who will say nay. 
His business, as with everybody else, is to look 
to number one. If he hasn’t much of an 
opinion, or a will, or a way of his own, why he 
will do as other folks do. Where’s the good of 
being singular? It’s enough for him if he and 
his neighbours row in the same boat. He con- 
siders himself to be as good as the general run 
of men; and is content to hammer his anvil, sell 
his sugar, stitch his leather, advise his clients, 
or prescribe for his patients, and do the best he 
can for himself. Decent, honest, independent, 
self-reliant sort of man this—you say, do you ? 
Thus saith the Lord, He is a heath in the desert. 
“He maketh flesh his arm.” That is to say: 
In all his duties, in all his cares, in all his blun- 
ders and mistakes, in all his misfortunes, in all 
his trials, quandaries, and straits, in all his fears, 
and troubles, in all his weakness, feebleness, and 
need, he will seek assistance from his own wit 
and muscle, or depend upon the aid, opinion, and 
advice of others; andif anything can be done, why 
it will be done, and if not, it can’t be helped, and 
there’s an end of it. Real philosophy that, you 
say,do you? ‘Thus saith the Lord, He is a 
heath in the desert. “‘ And whose heart departeth 
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from the Lord.” There’s the mischief. Man- 
trusting means God-forgetting, man- pleasing 
means God-vexing. He who makes flesh his all 
in all, makes his God naught in anything. The 
selfish man, the self - confident man, the man 
who has no higher source of trust and guidance 
than what man and flesh can furnish is like 
a ship that casts its anchors on its own decks, 
and makes its cables fast to its own mainmast, 
and so drifts with the current. Thus saith the 
Lord: “Cursed be he that trusteth in man.” 
It does not mean that God curseth him. The 
man curseth himself, deliberately and without 
compunction. If the Lord were to say, Drowned 
be he that trusts to a rotten boat—surely it does 
not mean that God would drown him! Be not 
deceived. What a man soweth, that—not any- 
thing that God sows, that—shall he also reap. 
“He shall not see when good cometh.” 
Good! What's that? All the world is crying 
after that. ‘“ Who will show us any good?” 
It is something that satisfies the soul, cheers the 
heart, calms the passions, raises the hopes, 
elevates, ennobles, and gladdens the life; a 
something that isa cure fora guilty conscience, a 
balm for a wounded spirit, and a specific for 
the heartache; a something that strengthens the 
weak, gives vigour to the feeble, unties knots, 
unravels tangled skeins, and makes plain paths 
for the feet; a something that constant use can’t 
wear out, that time can’t crumble, that change 
can’t alter, that death can’t steal, and the grave 
can’t hide; a something that will make a heaven 
for the soul, and weave a robe of immortality to 
wear in it! But the man - trusting soul shall 
not see when good cometh. Why? Because 
he isn’t looking in the right direction. He, proud 
soul, is looking inward, and anything good can 
never come out of the Nazareth of his own poor 
beggared self. He is looking towards man, and 
man never did, and never can, produce a good 
that is worth the name, or outlast the setting of 
the sun. He is looking fleshward, worldward, 
earthward, and there’s nothing there but vanity, 
corruption, and an open grave. Look at the 
heath in the desert. Oh, what good cometh to 
tree, and plant and flower! Life juices come to 
stimulate the roots, fresh winds come to stir the 
sap, golden sunbeams come to brighten the 
colours and warm the core, gentle dews come to 
cool and refresh, plentiful rains come to make 
them thrive and grow; but the heath can’t see 
when it cometh, can’t feel it. Poor dry, stunted, 
withered-looking object, it sees no good. Why? 
Because it’s in the wrong place. It can see the 
blazing sun coming to scorch it. It can feel 
the hot sirocco blowing to wither it. It can see 
the sandstorm coming to overwhelm it. Poor 
a of the desert! Poor sinner without 
! 


PFTHVED. 


VIII.—A TREE PLANTED BY THE WATERS. 


“Thus saith the Lord; Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like 
the heath in the desert, and shall not see when good 
cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched places in the 
wilderness, in a salt Jand and not inhabited. Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope 
the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, 
and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf 
shall be green ; and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.’’— 
JER. xvii. 5—8. 


THE tree by the waters, the tree whose roots 
are by the river. Who is this? “The man 
that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the 
Lord is.” This trust has reference to the past. 
God hath said to him, “I, even I, am He that 
blotteth out thy. transgressions,” and the sins 
which thou hast done will I remember no more. 
He who trusts in the atonement of Christ is 
set free for ever from the guilt and conse- 
quences of all past sin. It has reference also 
to the present. His daily trust and confidence 
is in the power and willingness of God to be to 
him all that he requires. He knows that the 
Spirit of God is his strength, that the Gospel- 
grace of God is his life, that the providence of 
(rod is his guard, his guide, his source of supply. 
He can sum up his practical creed, as the 
Psalmist did, in five words :—* The Lord is my 
portion.” Not only is the past disposed of, and 
the present provided for, but the future is 
equally transferred to the charge and keeping 
of the Divine Friend who hath said, “I will 
be with thee and keep thee, and will never 
forsake thee.” ‘Whose hope the Lord is.” It 
is not simply that his hope is 7 the Lord, but 
that the Lord 7s his hope. He has by faith a 
certain real and inalienable possession of God,— 
of that God who 7s the King of all the to- 
morrows, as truly and fully as He is King of 
to-days. “The Lord is my Shepherd.” The man 
that can say that with the strongest trust is the 
richest man in all the world. The millionaire’s 
“*My gold,” or the emperor’s “ My dominions,” 
or the queen’s, “ My crown,” are all stark 
poverty compared with the stores of wealth and 
blessing, rich and endless, which belong to him 
who can say, “The Lord is my Shepherd !” 
Nobody can so say it, who is seeking to divide 
his trust or share, his hope with anything, any- 
body, anyhow. This trust takes God for all in 
all. It disclaims any other trust beneath the 
sun. “Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
there is none upon earth I desire beside 
Thee!” Now let us see what is said of the 
trusting soul. 


He shall be “asa tree.” That is to say he 


shall have life, an inward principle of life which 
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shall cause him to grow, to fructify and become 
more and more beautiful in moral stature, 
spiritual beauty and gracious fruit. 

A tree planted “by the waters.” Planted, 
mark you ; not a wild, hap-hazard sapling come 
by chance; but having an owner, who has 
chosen it for himself, who plants it in his own 
fertile grounds, and all the year round watches 
over it, tends it, and makes it the object of his 
neculiar care. Planted by waters, so that its 
roots shall drink from the river abounding and 
abiding supplies. In the land of Jeremiah, a 
famine of water was a dreaded calamity, and 
the curse of drought was a common cause of 
desolation. So he intimates that the God- 
trusting soul shall dwell among “ waters,” 
many streams and plenty in them: nay, by a 
river, not a fitful brooklet, whose resources are 
soon exhausted, rushing rapidly to-day, and 
with a dry bed to - morrow ; but a river, deep 
and steady. What rivers of grace, what rivulets 
of comfort, what streams of consolation, what 
waters of refreshment, stimulus and help are 
nernetually flowing from the Source of all good 
to cheer and nourish and strengthen all faithful 
hearts ! 

“Spreadeth out her roots.’ That speaks 
well for its stability and strength. There are 
some trees whose rootage is short, slight and 
insufficient. No sooner does the stormy wind 
begin to bluster than down they go! But the 
God-trusting soul spreadeth out its roots, gets 
a strong grip of the soil: and so the rain 
descends, the winds blow, and the storms beat 
upon that tree, but it cannot fall, for it spreadeth 
out its roots, laughs at the tempest and defies 
the gale. ‘“ Because I live,” says the Saviour, 
“ve shall live also ;” aye, and thrive, too, after 
the world hath perished and the new creation 
takes its place ! 

“Tt shall not see when heat cometh.” By 
that the prophet means that sultry, sweltering 
weather, when the air seems to simmer in the 
fierce sun-glare, when all vegetation droops, 
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collapses, withers and a death - blast scorches the 
very nature out of living things. Think of a 
tree capable of resisting and defying all that! 
Nothing less than a miracle could do it. 
But grace is a miracle; and amongst God’s 
grandest wonders, His most marvellous works, 
put this—that nothing can spoil or blight the 
trees of the Lord’s right-hand planting—the 
soul of the trusting saint! “He shall not see 
when it cometh.” That is to say, he shall be so 
sustained by the Divine presence, so cared for 
that he neither fears it, nor feels it injuriously 
when it comes. It is a tremendous promise, 
but then God gives a tremendous faith! ‘ Heat 
cometh” in many forms and ways, of test and 
trial, sorrow and pain, trouble and judgment; 
and the sinner must shrink and shrivel beneath 
its awful breath ; but as for the God - trusting 
soul, he shall not see when heat cometh. It 
may scorch his body, it may injure his circum- 
stances; but so far as his inner life, his true 
prosperity is concerned, it shall pass him by, 
and leave him to spread his branches to the 
cool after-breeze and wave a thank-offering to 
his God. 

“His leaf shall be green.” We talk of the 
autumn of life and the winter of old age; and 
to autumn and winter we attach the ideas of 
browning foliage, falling leaves, and of naked 
and skeleton branches shivering in the wind. 
Sut to the God - trusting soul this does not 
apply. His life is hid with Christ in God. It 
is therefore a life which is immortal. It cannot 
be made to wither, and is not subject to decay. 
Mature piety, aged holiness, ripe religion, is all 
the greener, all the fairer, all the more beautiful 
as the later years of life roll by. Not even 
Death can breathe a blight upon the trustful 
soul,—but rather, doth he fan away the dust 
of the hot and toilsome summer, and leave the 
soul the purer and the brighter to glow for ever 
beneath heaven’s unclouded sky. 


PETHUEL. 
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THE LAY OF THE THRUSH. 





yHE pay OF THE J HRUSH. 


The following Lay is a translation of that written by Rhys Coch of Tir Tarll, a Welsh bard, who flourished 
in the 12th century :— 


* Bum yn ael macs.” 


ENEATH the greenwood tree I stood, 
The sweet birds poured a joyous flood 
Of gleeful song ! 





To whistle from the woodland glen 
The leaves among. 


| 
| The thrush, with speckled breast began, 
| 
| 
A thousand blossoms heard his strain, 
| And every streamlet on the plain 
Was listening too. 
Hours passed away, and still his voice 
Was heard to bid the earth rejoice 

In songs of praise. 


His sacrifice, his altars were 
The thrilling song, the hazel fair, 
He praises God, 


In gratitude and love to Him 
Who gave him life, and power to hymn 
His pious ode. 


OOO 


And all he called upon the earth— 
All to whom God has given birth, 
To hear his love. 


eee erancmate ete ee 


To all who dwell in glade or glen, 
To beast, to woodland bird, to men— 
To shady grove !— 


The love that filled his throbbing breast, 
Like fire awoke my heart oppressed, 
From woe awoke. ) 


a 


It bade my languid mind rejoice, 
For in his bliss J found a voice, 
And thus I spoke— 


“Oh, poet true, from shady grove 
Fly hence away to her I love, 
Queen sweet and fair. 


Fly hence away, o’er hill and plain, 
And whisper in thine own glad strain 
The love I bear.” 


The bird flew far from branch and tree, 
Oh, Santa Marie, prosper me 
And guide his flight. 





centeetmineeieee ee 


Then, hither let him speed again, 
Like cooling snow upon the plain, 
That decks the night. 


SELEUCUS. 
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VERY reader of magazines, news- 
papers and other lighter forms 
of literature will have often 
come across dissertations on the 
characteristics of the present age. 

Nearly every one who puts pen to 

paper expresses an individual opin- 

ion on its cardinal virtue and ‘its easily 
besetting sin. The present age is pro- 
claimed to be one of advanced thought, 
or notable for its scientific triumphs, its shallow- 
ness, its unrest and hurry, its lack of enthusiasm 
and so forth. Many and various are the con- 
clusions arrived at on the subject, and strange 
to say each individual feels sure he is right—or 
that the chances of his being wrong are so 
infinitesimal as not to be worth consideration. 
We do not mean a challenge, if we venture to 
call it—the era of small-talk. It is the Millen- 
nium of the chatterbox, the golden age of the 
gossip, the tatler, and the talker in contradis- 
tinction to the thinker. If our readers are in 
the habit of going much into society we pity 
them. Not that we are in the least cynical. 
We have no wish to spend our days in a tub, 
grumbling at the follies of mankind. On the 
contrary, we would rather carp at them and ven- 
tilate our prejudices among that present company 
which is said to be excluded. Yet if a man goes 
into society” (much as we dislike the hackneyed 
phrase, we cannot find a better) he must be ready 
to talk—not very well, for that would spoil 
everything, but to chatter upon an almost 
infinite variety of topics with an air of knowing 
all about them. His fellow-man will expect 
him within half-an-hour, to touch lightly on 
the history of Egypt (and by the way what an 
unreasonably old country Egypt is !), Parliament 
and politics generally, with a strong flavour of 
personality, electric light and gas with a few 
statistics, the English and Irish land systems, 
the price of fish in London, any little war or 
complication we may have on hand, art (which 
really means so much just now), science (which 
means even more), the Salvation Army, and all 
about the last comet, giving if possible the 
precise length of its tail, when it was with us 
last and when we may reasonably expect to have 
the pleasure of seeing it again. These are buta 
very few of the many subjects upon which he 
must be ready to discourse if he wishes to be 
accounted wise in his generation, and to keep 
pace with the times. It matters not if his 






remarks are commonplaces as mouldy as have 
ever baited the rat-traps of criticism, as De 


Quincy puts it, so long as they do not weary 
his listeners, but gives them, and possibly himself, 
the impression that he “knows all about it.” It 
is really surprising what a large trade may some- 
times be carried on with a desperately small 
capital. Very poor stuff, and but little of it, 
may be made showy if not impressive by any- 
one who knows the trick of selection and display. 
At the same time he who engages in ventures of 
this sort will be sometimes led to reflect upon 
the wisdom of Carlyle’s advice—which is that we 
do not take down the shutters until the shop is 
stocked. That is one trial which the present- 
day conversationalist will have to put up with. 
He will also, I think, often be distressed by the 
fact that when he has had the labour of getting 
a subject well in hand, it has not the good 
manners to wait an opportunity. No sooner is 
he prepared with a select stock of platitudes, 
than, behold, the matter to which he has perhaps 
turned his undivided attention for actually five 
whole minutes, has vanished, and is as completely 
forgotten as the name of the man who built the 
Pyramids. He may, perhaps, fondly dream that 
when a political question is discussed he may 
escape by saying he is neutral. But he will soon 
be convinced that an equivocal position affords 
him no such refuge of hope. It matters not that 
he may take no interest in the question, or that 
he knows nothing at all about it. If this latter 
consideration silenced him he must for ever hold 
his peace— so that, whether he likes it or not, he 
is obliged for peace sake to declare himself either 
with the prosor cons. Society demands impera- 
tively that he shall sit on one of two stools, or 
come ignominiously to the ground, like the school 
girls of the Stuart Period, cold water inevitably 
waiting on his descent. 

This craving for small-talk has not been a 
harmless one. Wherever there is a demand 
there will be a supply; and the requirements of 
society are fully met by calls of young men and 
women, who may be briefly termed the “ Every- 
thingarians.” They really appear to know 
everything about everything, and upon some 
things they know even more. It has been 
written of one: “ Full many things he knew, and 
ill he knew them all,” and if he were to make his 
appearance at the present day he would at once 
be acknowledged as high-priest of the “ Every- 
thingarians.” Jack-of-all-trades and master of 
none would blushingly resign his place to him— 
by merit raised to that bad eminence. To 
deprecate the pretensions of such people is not 
to advocate specialities, or to urge that each 
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individual should have one subject upon which 
to enlarge eternally. Though “ one-idead ” men 
have done remarkable things, and by the concen- 
tration of their powers got many a rich yield 
for the world’s harvest from hard soil, there is 
no objection to people becoming acquainted with 
a great variety of subjects. Admirable Crichtons 
may be rare, but there is much charm in versa- 
tility. All that we maintain is—that people 
should become acquainted with a subject before 
giving pompous opinions thereupon. To put 
the matter in a nutshell—everyone should know 
what he is talking about. But the chatterboxes 
of the day, parrots, macaws, and mocking-birds 
place talk first, and knowledge may follow 
meekly, like a little page. The first is to them a 
necessity, the second altogether optional. Their 
maxim appears to be, “ Talk—sensibly if you 
like—but ¢alk:” a paraphrase of the world’s 
advice, “‘ Get money— honestly if you can—but 
get money.” At the risk of being considered 
old-fashioned and behind the times, we really 
think it is better to be decently silent than 
noisily ignorant; to say a little worth hearing on 
a few subjects, than to be for ever pouring forth 
commonplaces and absurdities on many—when 
the value of all amounts to less than nothing. 

It is a somewhat trite saying that the more 
aman extends his knowledge the more he feels 
his own ignorance. He becomes cautious and 
reserved,and shrinks from giving an opinion unless 
he be well acquainted with the matter on which he 
has to decide. The converse also holds good, as no 
doubt my reader has observed. Those who know 
nothing, or next to nothing, have no hesitation 
in summing up on the spur of the moment 
subjects that demand the most profound and 
careful scrutiny. Nothing daunts the “ Every- 
thingarians.” Their audacity really approaches 
the sublime, and is in fact but one step removed 
from by being ridiculous. The Premier may learn 
statesmanship from them. Like De Genlis 
and De Staél, they have a régime in their 
pockets of their own drawing up which they are 
burning to submit to you. They are ready 
to improve on the works of poets, painters, 
theologians and generals; and probably would 
not shrink from giving our departed friend 
Jumbo some hints on how to eat buns. A 
lamented statesman who was a master of phrases, 
has well defined all this as the “harebrained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” The conver- 
sationalists of the day, however, have another 
name for it and call it—criticism! One feels 
tempted to perpetrate a parody and say “Oh, 
Criticism, what poor twaddle is uttered in thy 
name!” Itis a great mistake to suppose that 
“a little learning,” some fluency, an air of 
intense self-complacency and a complete absence 
of conscience, entitle a man to call himself a 
critic. If carping, fault-finding and captious 


snarling constitute real criticism, then any 
bilious individual with a disordered liver may 
take up the profession, and excel therein. If 
frivolous and meaningless chatter is the only 
requisite of the critic, then there is hope for all 
the blockheads of Christendom. But it is not 
worth our while to treat seriously the claims of 
these talkative grown - up children, who are 
childish without being childlike. Whatever 
criticism may be, we learn that it is not to be 
found in the dish they offer us any more than 
cowslips are to be looked for in a cowslip pudding. 
Hear what Matthew Arnold has to say on the 
subject :—“ The real critic obeys an instinct 
prompting him to try to know the best that is 
known and thought in the world, irrespectively 
of practice, politics and everything of the kind; 
and to value knowledge and thought as they 
approach this best, without the intrusion of 
any other consideration whatever.” The social 
macaw or mocking-bird, on the contrary, seems 
to obey an instinct prompting him to try to talk 
the most that is talked and chattered in the 
world, irrespectively of sense, taste and every- 
thing that belongs to a refined perception; and to 
value conversation as it approaches this standard, 
without the intrusion of any other consideration 
whatever. When we think of the grounds upon 
which the Everythingarians found their pre- 
posterous claims to consideration, we feel tempted 
to borrow a sentence from that master of vigorous 
prose, John Morley, and say that they have no 
more right to set themselves up as critics than 
‘a miserable naked savage, scratching the surface 
of the earth with a stick or the shoulder-blade 
of a beast, has a right to call himself a scientific 
agriculturist.” 

It may be interesting withal, to observe the 
“modus operandi” of the “ Everythingarian.” 
There is no insect so insignificant but that 
interest, amusement and instruction may be 
derived from a careful observance of its ways. 
How then are the so-called “opinions” formed 
which are so glibly and confidently uttered by 
lips on which the down appears like the incipient 
feathers on a newly-hatched Spanish chicken or 
a young canary, and by the pretty lispers, who 
are just emancipated from Pinnock’s Catechism, 
Mrs. Marcet, and dumb-bells. Upon what basis do 
they rest ? The knowledge is so slender in com- 
parison with the amount of talk founded upon it, 
that one is reminded of the fable of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, in which a spacious and wonderful 
region rested on a single vegetable. Let us 
suppose that a great man writes a book—for we 
still have great men among us—though at 
times they seem in danger of being talked down. 


He has spent, perhaps, years of thought and patient 


investigation upon his work and then it is given 
tothe world. After him cometh up another able 
man, who reads the book and writes an elaborate 
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review, thoroughly discussing its merits, compar- 
ing the views of the author with the conclusions 
of others who have been on the same track, 
and giving his honest opinion on the work. Upon 
this review, a smart clever man writes a leading 
article of a column or so—just touching on the 
subject in an interesting and readable form. 
Thus the original work is reduced to meet the 
capacities of our friend, the “ Everythingarian,” 
just as food is cut up for little children. He 
glances down it and possibly reads a few 
sentences. Quantum suff. He is forsooth fully 
equipped. He may talk about and pass judg- 
ment upon a book which has cost a man of 
genius years of thought and labour ; and his 
connoisseurship entitles him to take on himself 
the airs of a literary padrone. How well does 
such a process illustrate the verse,— 


“Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em: 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum !” 


It is high time for a protest against the deceit, 
frivolities, and dishonesty of drawing-room con- 
versation. There are plenty of subjects which 
we may adventure upon without getting out of 
our depth. Have we not the weather always with 
us as a never-failing and ever-changing source 
of speculation ? Then there is the health of 
relatives and friends; and for ladies the eccentri- 
cities and idiosyncrasies of domestic servants; 
with skating rinks, bird’s breasts in bonnets, 
and the Humane Society. With such a range, 
cannot people be silent upon matters that shine 
but dimly on their mental horizon. In reading 
a sketch of one of our leading writers the other 
day, we noticed that among other qualities which 
proved him to be a remarkable man was that he 
could on occasion be “as silent as an oyster.” 
We are convinced, with Coleridge, that many 
would gain quite a respectable name for sense if 
they put a proper estimate on the rare gold of 
silence instead of indulging in mere “ occasional 
flashes ” of the same. 


The chief want of this and of our century is 
thought, application and patience, or persever- 
ance. Many attempt to take in the Alps with 
a glance, just that they may string a few sen- 
tences together and make their little wisdom 
go further than wiser people do. These are the 
young of many “accomplishments,” unable, by 
the way, to accomplish anything of value. The 
men who have done great.things have not been 
of their kind. They have not been content to 
be mere smatterers, stringing together pretty or 
smart sayings and indulging in a little laugh, a 
little sneer, or a little epigram on everything 
under the sun. ‘Their position has been won by 
different means : 


“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night.” 


And so it will ever be. If good honest 
work is to be done there must be application, and 
self - denial, perhaps fatiguing and _ painful 
exertion. 


“ For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows : 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose.” 


There are hundreds of ridiculous people at the 
present day who would really be very sensible 
and useful members of society if they were only 
modest and thoughtful instead of audacious and 
talkative; if they only placed knowledge higher 
than chatter, and sense higher than sound. They 
may, in defence, say that they really have 
neither time nor opportunity to investigate 
great questions and deep problems. They must 
get their information at second-hand. ‘This, of 
course, is very likely true, and perhaps is more 
their misfortune than their fault. But we 
will venture to conclude with a plain, direct 
question, asked in the most friendly spirit—lIs it 
not wise to be silent when you have nothing 
worth hearing to say ? 


SPENCER JLEIGH. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF A GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


HRISTIAN GOTTLOB HEYNE, 
one of those geniuses who rise from 
the very lowest ranks of society to 
positions which are not always at- 
tainable by persons of better birth, 
=| was born at Chemnitz, in Saxony, in 
= *  theearly autumn of 1729. His father 
\. was a poor weaver, half-starved to death, 
and constantly in miserable circumstances, 
for he could rarely obtain work. Manu- 
factures at that time did not flourish in Saxony, 
and poverty was rampant, so that the subject of 
this memoir was accustomed from his very birth 
to know the want of the most ordinary neces- 
saries of life. His childhood always seemed to 
him in after life like some dim vista of tears, of 
cold, and of hunger; and he could never forget 
how his mother would wring her hands and weep 
at times when she had no food for her children 
or herself. 

Heyne was the eldest of his father’s family, 
and had in consequence to help in the nursing 
of his little brothers and sisters, and to perform 
certain duties about the house. Sometimes he 
was sent out late at night to endeavour to sell 
the web on which his father had been engaged 
during the day. If he failed to dispose of it his 
sister would go out and try the places at which 
her brother had already been, for the family were 
solely dependent on the sale of the web for sus- 
tenance. Not unfrequently the web could not 
be disposed of at any price, and then, nearly 
starving and half - ravenous, the father and 
mother and their children would break into 
bitter wailing and dreadful grief. Heyne never 
forgot those days, nor the poverty and ill circum- 
stances from which he raised himself. 

The weaver, poor as he was, was determined to 
give his boy Christian, some education, and he 
sent him at an early age to one of those inferior 
schools, of which there were at that time so 
many in Germany. Here he learned to read 
and write and to do sums so quickly that he 
was able, ere he attained his tenth year, to 
impart some of his knowledge to the child of a 
neighbour. Christian was eager to learn; it 
seemed so grand a thing to him, a poor starved 
little urchin, to know all about books and to 
understand mathematics. Very soon he knew 
all that his humble preceptor could teach him, 
and then there came upon him a burning desire 
to learn Latin. But he saw no possibility of 
this ever coming to pass. His father was too 








poor to pay the necessary fees, and the boy knew 
not where to get them. His distress was piti- 
able ; he wanted so much to walk in the fields 
of learning and poetry, but the gates seemed 
doubly locked and barred to him. Every day 
his trouble increased, he shed tears, he bemoaned 
his hard fate, and pondered over his dark pros- 
pects unceasingly. At last he was comforted ; 
light filled his young soul; he was to learn 
Latin. 

His mother had sent him to the village shop 
one afternoon to buy a loaf of bread, and while 
there the boy, busy thinking over his trouble, 
burst into violent weeping. There happened to 
be present an old man, his godfather, who was 
in decent circumstances, and he, moved by the 
lad’s emotion, enquired the cause. Christian 
told him; he opened all his heart and showed 
the wound which lay there, and to his great 
wonder and gladness was comforted. The old 
godfather promised to pay the fees for the Latin 
course, and to provide necessary books, and 
Christian was to repay him by coming on a 
Sunday to his house, in order that he might 
recite the Gospel for the day to his patron. This 
was glorious news, and the boy started off in an 
ecstasy of joy to make it known to his parents. 
On his way home he let the loaf, the money for 


. which had no doubt been hardly earned, fall into 


the mud, and this event rather lowered his high 
spirits. But the home powers were too glad to 
hear of their son’s good fortune to be wroth, and 
Christian had scraped the mud from the crust 
ere putting in an appearance. 

And now Heyne was at rest as regarded his 
desire after classical knowledge. For two years 
he toiled away in the mine of words and phrases 
into which he had so willingly plunged, and they 
were years of the most intense happiness. At 
home everything was much as usual ; the weaver 
was still poor, and he could scarcely scrape 
enough together to feed his children. When 
Christian had had two years at the Latin, his 
father thought it time he should give up school 
and do something to earn his own living. This 
was only natural, and the boy knew it to be so ; 
he was willing to work, but he did not want to 
give up his search after knowledge. However, 
it was no use staying longer with the man who 
taught him Latin, for the pupil had learnt all 
that the master could teach, and perhaps a little 


more into the bargain. _ ; 
The weaver intended his son to follow his own 
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trade, and began to give him some lessons in 
the details thereof. But Christian took a great 
dislike to the loom, and suddenly conceived the 
bold idea of proceeding to the grammar school 
of Chemnitz, of course the highest seat of learn- 
ing within his reach. How to accomplish this 
he did not know. The fees were not small, 
and he had no books, nor a blue gown, and 
certainly not a single groat with which to pur- 
chase even a drop of ink or a scrap of paper. 


. He would linger by the walls of the school- 


house, longing, no one can think how earnestly, 
to find some means of entrance, and thinking, 
perhaps, that there were plenty of dunces inside, 
who hated learning as much as he loved it. 

His good fairy turned up once more; this 
time in the shape of Pastor Sebastian Seydel, 
who had come, by chance, to hear of young 
Heyne’s extraordinary desire to acquire know- 
ledge. This worthy priest sent for Christian, 
and subjected him to a pretty stiff examination, 
through which that young prodigy passed tri- 
umphantly, satisfying his catechiser so well that 
Seydel promised him he should go to the town 
school, and that he himself would pay the charges. 
This was happy news for Christian, and he tells 
us, in after life, that it was impossible to 
declare the joy which filled his soul when the 
good man communicated the news to him. 

At the town school, however, Heyne found 
no little to contend with. Seydel paid the fees, 
bought -him the necessary blue cloak, and gave 
him much scholarly aid and advice, but it was 
not in the bond that he should provide his pro- 
tegé with school-books. This caused the boy 
some trouble. He had every day to borrow the 
books of some class-fellow who was good enough 
to lend them, and to copy those parts which 
were set for the lesson. But he got on. He 
was one of those people that always do get on ; 
and his Latinity grew excellent. Seydel wanted 
him to make Latin verses, and to that stupid 
employment Heyne accordingly betook himself. 
In after years he often said how foolish a thing 
this was. ‘“ Scarcely,” says he, “ had I got over 
Erasmus de Civilitate Morum, when I must 
take to verse-spinning, and this, too, before 
reading any authors, or possessing a suitable 
store of words.” But it pleased Seydel, who was 
a dry old pedant, to know that his boy could 
make hexameters and sapphics, for he thought 
that the grandest accomplishment extant. He 
was very vain of his own Latinity, and exhibited 
his scholarship on every possible occasion. 

While Heyne was busy with his cherished 
studies and his endless verse-making, the home 
surroundings and circumstances did not improve. 
His father was not pleased with him for having 
gone to the grammar school, for he thought the 
boy should have stayed at home and helped him 
at the loom. His food—meagre as it was— 
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was grudged him, and the poor lad continually 
felt downhearted and dispirited. He had no 
refining influence to bear upon him ; he tells 
us that he was, as regards manners, rude and 
unpolished, and dreadfully awkward. He had 
some longings, very shadowy and undefinable, 
after good society, but he knew not how to come 
across it. He felt intuitively that there was 
such a thing as culture in the world, although 
it had never yet touched him. “A feeling of 
honour, a wish for something better, and an 
effort to work myself out of my abasement, 
incessantly haunted me, but being without direc- 
tion, it led me for the most part into clownish- 
ness, sullenness and misanthropy.” However, a 
turn of the wheel brought Christian under some 
favourable influences. At Chemnitz there came 
to reside a young man of good family, for 
whom his friends desired a little instruction in 
the classics. Heyne was recommended as a suit- 
able person for the work, and was appointed 
private tutor at a salary of one gu/den,—about 
half-a-crown a month. Now he felt he was 
getting on. ‘“ As these private lessons brought 
me in a little money,” said he, “I began to 
defend myself against the complaints of my 
father and mother. Hitherto I had been in the 
habit of doing odd jobs now and then, so that | 
might not be told I contributed nothing towards 
my food; clothes, and oil for my lamp, I got 
by teaching in the house ; these things [ could 
now relinquish, and thus my condition was in 
some degree improved.” This was notall. “On 
the other hand,” Heyne continues, “I had the 
opportunity of seeing persons of better educa- 
tion. I gained the good-will of the family ; so 
that, besides the lesson hours I generally lived 
there. Their society afforded me some culture, 
it extended my ideas and conceptions, and 
polished alike the roughness of my exterior.” 

It happened that Heyne’$ pupil had a sister, 
and with her the poor tutor fell desperately in 
iove. This was a new sensation for him, and 
another phase in his existence. Many were the 
Greek and Latin verses which Heyne made in 
celebration of his fair mistress’s charms, and 
many were the sighs he poured forth in thinking 
of her. One would like to see the verses, but 
Christian destroyed them as fast as they were 
written, perhaps fearing they might fall into 
the young lady’s hands, or still worse, into her 
mother’s. Of course, he, a poor student, did 
not dare to tell his love, or declare his passion ; 
all he could do was audaciously to dream of 
some time rising high enough to be worthy to 
do so. This, however, never came to pass ; very 
probably the love, evidently a transient one, 
floated away into space, though Heyne did 
acquire the girl’s friendship and esteem, and 
was much honoured by her family. 

During the time of Heyne’s tuition and love- 
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dreams, he had had in mind another and a 
weightier subject, even the idea of proceeding to 
the University of Leipzig. It was just like him to 
want to go somewhere where he could pick up 
a new fund of knowledge. He had persevered 
so far, and he meant to persevere still farther. 
At Leipzig he knew there was a better chance of 
learning something more than at Chemnitz, and 
to Leipzig he was bent on going. But how was 
he to get there? Of course he had not enough 
money ; he had a little, for his monthly gulden 
enabled him to save something, but his scrapings 
did not amount to much. Once more did he 
apply to Seydel, and that worthy person with 
his usual generosity told him to begone to the 
versity, for he himself would stand the costs. 
But, unfortunately, the liberal-minded pastor 
had grown rather straitened in means, and 
though his promises abated not a whit, his cash 
was not forthcoming. Heyne begged and prayed 
of him to give him some means wherewith 
to proceed to Leipzig ; and, at length, Seydel, 
growing weary of the young man’s solicitations, 
sent him to that place, under the charge of an 
assistant minister, who was going to the univer- 
sity town on business. Once on the road, Heyne 
was happy ; he fondly imagined that father Seydel 
had provided for his welfare, and grand visions 
of academic honours floated through his brain. 
At last he arrived at the goal of his ambition. 
Then all his day-dreams and air-built castles fell 
to the ground with a smash. His guide con- 
ducted him to some lodgings, told him he was 
now in Leipzig, and must shift for himself, as 
no provision had been made for him, and then 
left the poor lad to recover from his amazement 
as best he could. 

Heyne had exactly five shillings in his pocket, 
no prospect of getting any more money when 
those five shillings had been spent; no books, 
no friends, nothing. He knew not what to 
do. Here he was, on the threshold of a great 
university, with no means of getting a morsel of 
bread to keep him alive. Very soon he was 
taken ill, and only recovered, as he tells us, “to 
fall into conditions of life wherein he became 
the prey of desperation.” We hear nothing as 
to how he lived ; however he contrived to study 
isa marvel. An anecdote respecting one of his 
ways of pursuing knowledge under such great 
difficulties has come down to us, and serves to 
show what a thirst for learning he must have 
had. There was a certain “ badly-guarded class- 
room, in which Winkler taught philosophy,” and 
into this, Heyne contrived to insinuate himself, 
as he thought, unobserved, in order that he might 
pick up some crumbs of wisdom. But those 
students who, being better off in this world’s 
goods than their humble fellow, had paid fees 
for admittance, noticed Christian’s frequent 
attendance ; and one unlucky day they, on his 
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entrance, greeted him with derisive sounds. 
He could not go back; and when the beadle 
came to him and demanded the proper fee, he 
had “many shifts ere the money could be raised.” 

Seydel sent him a few gulden now and then, 
and Heyne contrived to earn a little money 
occasionally by private tuition. But his need 
was sometimes fearful. ‘Often I had no meal, 
nor enough money to buy a loaf even.” In that 
great city there was but one helping hand reached 
out to him; only one in so many thousands, 
and that was the hand of a poor servant girl at 
the house where he lodged. She saw his poverty, 
his starved look and miserable appearance, and 
had pity on him, bringing him food when he was 
nearly dying for the very need of it. He never 
forgot this woman’s kindness, and often called 
it to mind in after years when he was much 
altered in circumstances. ‘ Could I find thee,” 
he said, in thinking of this Samaritan-like-con- 
duct, “could I but find thee, thou good and 
pious soul, how would I repay thee for what 
thou then didst for me!” 

Through all this poverty Heyne stuck to his 
search after knowledge. He once had the seem- 
ing audacity to refuse an offer, fairly remunera- 
tive, of a tutorship, because it would have removed 
him from his studies. He did any work he could 
get, made translations for less brilliant students, 
and aided one of the professors of theology in 
his duties. He never failed to acquit himself with 
credit in whatever he did, and in consequence 
he began to be noticed by his fellows, some of 
whom were willing to do him a service. But 
for all this his need continued, and one wonders 
however he kept up at all. He says himself : 
“Tt wasa mystery to me that I lived. What car- 
ried me forward was not ambition—no youthful 
dream of some time taking, or aiming to take, 
a place among the learned. It is true the bitter 
feeling of debasement, of deficiency in education, 
and external polish—the consciousness of my awk- 
wardness in social life, incessantly accompanied 
me. My chief strength lay in a certain defiance 
of fate. This gave me courage not to yield— 
everywhere to try, whether I was doomed without 
remedy never to rise from this degradation.” 

Heyne was now twenty-one. He had come 
to man’s estate through years of hardship and 
privation ; but at last the tide was about to turn. 
He was to undergo a new experience, fraught 
with one sharp privation, and then his whole life 
was to change—and that for the better. But 
what a boyhood had his been! Starved, ill-clad, 
near to death’s door more than once from need 
of the most common necessaries of life, and yet 
struggling on and on through the storm of 
adverse circumstances towards that goal which 
he ultimately reached, and where he passed the 
rest of his life honoured, beloved, and famous. 
J.S FLETCHER. 
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HOW DAPHNE WAS TURNED INTO A LAUREL. 
By Sarson. 


‘Y |MID the sweets of nature Daphne grew, 

"i And bathed her fair feet in the morning dew; 
Her timid air, her wild and woodland grace, 
Enhanced the beauty of her joyous face ; 
Her glossy hair fell in profusion round, 
And now a pennon, now a veil was found— 

For when she swiftly ran before the breeze, 

It floated out so far it caught the trees ; 

But, when with face declined she shunned remark, 
It o’er her temples threw a shadow dark, 

The dark of gold in dusk, whose dull deep glow 
The mellow tints of browning leaves will show. 
Her eyes were like a fawn’s that hears the hound ; 
Her step had all its lightness and its bound ; 

She plunged at noon beneath the silver wave, 
That did the deer refresh, the lily lave ; 

She sat at eve amid the balmy groves, 

And wooed to her caress her petted doves. 

At morn she hunted, and with shaft and bow 
Laid many a deer and many a heron low. 

Fearless was Daphne as the bravest boy, 

She courted danger, found in hardship joy ; 

And yet so shy was she that no retreat 

Was deep enough to shun approaching feet. 

A stranger’s face made hers with blushes red, 

She heard their greetings with averted head, 
While the quick heart-beat told a conscious fear, 
She never proved were storm or peril near : 

*T was thus that Daphne lived amid the wild, 
Until the maiden had out-grown the child. 


This, when her father saw, he said her heart 
Should teach her how to act her woman’s part, 
And learn her dues as daughter and as wife ; 

She wept and prayed to lead the old, free life ; 
She could not bend her untamed neck, but still 
Must follow at her ease her own sweet will. 

A child of Nature she, a child would roam 

’*Mid fawns and flowers, then rest a child at home 
So sweet her pleading, like the ivy-bine 

Peneus felt her arms around him twine, 

He could not scold her but he said she’d know 
Some bitter seeds from careless sowing grow ; 
For youth like time is always on the wing, 

And autumn lacks for lazy hours in spring ; 

But Daphne laughed and shrugged her shoulders fair, 
In love of liberty and scorn of care; 

And when dismissed her father’s presence, she 
Prayed to Diana still to keep her free; 

To throw her shield around the huntress fleet, 

And bless the spoils brought to her sacred feet. 

For what was love to liberty forsooth ? 

And what was honour to the joys of youth ? 

Diana sympathised with Daphne’s prayer, 

And cold-lipped moonbeams kissed her shining hair. 
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Now once the sun-god left his golden car 
And fiery steeds, and leaped the horizon’s bar, 
To spend an idle hour ’mid meadows fair 

And scent the fragrance of the lower air. 

The adoring Oreads bowed the shrining trees ; 
The winds grew quiet as the hum of bees; 


The flowers looked up to him with brightening eyes, 
While through their petals shot more radiant dyes ; : 
And Phcebus smiled a smile that seemed to break 


In many more, like wavelets on a lake. 

Yet he had met young Cupid on the way 
And quarrelled with him as such beings may. 
The saucy boy in spite had sent his dart 


Where it might play the mischief with his heart ; 


Then straight he planted the like dart’s reverse 
In Daphne’s heart to make her more perverse. 
Unconscious of the wrong, wild Daphne came 
Where Phcebus saw her with his eyes of flame, 
Sudden she turned, but he was on her track 
And sought to allure the timid maiden back. 
“Wherefore so shy, most beautiful of girls? 
My beams have lost their way amid those curls, 
And what a tangle! sure no comb has passed 
From crown to tip since mother dressed it last ! 
Is’t so young ladies should neglect their hair ? 


The wind won’t keep it o’er your shoulders bare. 


How dare you point it backward to my face, 
And lead me after you this tedious race ? 

Stay, foolish child, indeed I do not scold, 

Only look round and see my locks of gold ; 

A beauty than your own, alone, less fair, 

My eyes with your dream lovers might compare. 
They'd shine upon you with a beam as true, 
And glass your image in a globe of dew. 
Wherefore so scared ? Were I a grisly boar, 
Or roaring lion, you’d not shun me more ; 

I'll catch you, though ’tis at your father’s door. 
Oh, how unmannerly to run from sight, 

As you were crazed, and I an ugly fright ! 

’Tis but in kindness that I stoop to entreat 


Who could have thought you were more shy than sweet ? 


And little know you whom you disobey— 
Aurora waits upon me for the day. 

Tenedos, Claros, Delphos all are mine, 

The Patareian realms by right divine. 

I would not crush you with my awful poet 
But woo you gently as I paint the flower 

I’m tender o’er the beautiful and kind ; 

Can scatter rain-clouds and subdue the wind ; 
With urns reversed they wait for me to stop 
The drenching flood, or bid the light rain drop. 
Still, naughty maiden, runnest thou from me ? 
Know, I have gifts and can the future see ; 
Perhaps a lov ely fortune waits on thee ; 

You will not stay to hear what it may be. 

Have you a soul for music? I’ve a lute 

Might wake a god’s emotion in a brute; 

Would you but sit beside me in the shade, 

The shade would soon a vocal choir be made, 
And your wild heart would be subdued to yearn 
For higher joys than girls while hunting learn. 
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Forget one hour your arrow and your quiver 

To see the willow weep, the aspen shiver. 

To win you with kind words be my delight ; 
But think not to escape from me by flight. 

An untamed girl like you to dare defy 

A being so all-powerful as I. 

Another maiden proudly would converse 

Long as I willed it ; after to rehearse 

The honour to her friends in limping verse. 

Her husband, children, grandchildren would know, 
But you spring from me like the startled roe— 
Ah, wayward Daphne! I my power will show, 
You’ll learn then to distinguish friend from foe.” 


Daphne for this her speed did not abate ; 
Her heart beat wild with terror as with hate. 
He gained upon her near the crystal flood, 


That downward flowed and crossed the shady wood. 


“ Oh, water gods !” she cried, “if you have power, 
Protect your Daphne in this awful hour !” 

For Daphne thought the gods were good to hear 
The prayers of mortals and assuage their fear ; 

But personal acquaintance she abhorred, 

Dreaded their godships more than she adored. 
They used strange means of helping her, I think, 
For Daphne paused upon the river’s brink ; 

Her feet were icy cold, and grew so numb, 


She could not move them ; and her lips were dumb. 


Rooted she was to earth, and her bright hair, 
Swathed in green boughs the shoulders once so fair. 
Her limbs grew to her frame, her form was round ; 
Her flesh fast wrinkled into rind, and bound 

Her human pulses till they scarce could beat, 
Tumultous yet, with urgent haste and heat. 

With slow, sad steps came Phoebus up to see 

Coy Daphne changing to a laurel-tree. 

He flung his arms in grief around the bole, 

To feel the last sad flutterings of her soul. 

She drew back from him in her mute disdain, 

As if still sensible of scorn and pain. 

She could not struggle now from his embrace, 

As ’gainst her bark he pressed his tear-dewed face. 
“ Ah, sweet wild Daphne! I have done amiss, 

Or sure my sport had ne’er brought thee to this. 
But since the laurel now is Daphne’s shrine, 

Its boughs shall only wave o’er brows divine. 
Sacred to me this tree henceforth shall be, 

And to the gods and fame eternally. 

It shall within my temple’s walls be seen, 

And changing seasons leave it ever green. 

Heroes of noble wars shall more than gold, 

Esteem its chaplets round their foreheads bold. 
Poets shall weep until their harps have won 

The wreath adjudged to the undying one. 

It shall ennoble more than kings can raise, 

And men shall worship men who wear the bays.” 


No more did Daphne’s dying heart recoil, 
Or she his kind embrace desire to foil ; 

She gratefully her leafy honours shook, 
And swept them o’er his face, as if she took 
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A kiss or ere to human life she died ; 
Then passed into the silence pacified. 


Thus Daphne changed into a laurel tree, 
Has made the laurel honoured as we see : 
We think its boughs may well immortal be, 
And love to see the wreath worn worthily. 
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would be quite safe,” said my 

younger sister, my sole confidante 
as to my literary ventures. I was 
correcting some proof-sheets sent to 

3S) me at our sea-side lodgings, and passing 
* them on one by one to Elsie for her final 
inspection, as we sat together in our bed- 
room, from whose window we could see our 
father and mother on a garden bench, sharing 
the Times, in happy unconsciousness of 
the doubtful proceedings going on so near to 
them. 

“ There’s nothing in the story,” Elsie went on, 
“that could do any harm by being traced to you 
but the description of that French gentleman we 
met at the Channings ; he’d be sure to know 
himself if ever he read it; and don’t you 
remember their telling us afterwards, when we 
were laughing at him, how nice he was? such a 
good man, and very clever ?” 

I looked again over the chapter in question ; 
and certainly M. Adolph de B was made to 
appear somewhat ridiculous : his peculiar dress— 
the expansive shirt-front, embroidered waistcoat, 
high - heeled cashmere - topped boots ; and his 
curious fidgetty ways ; such, for instance, as that 
of gathering up one of his coat-tails when excited 
in conversation, and rolling it up towards his 
waist ; and I had also made fun of his laughable 
mistakes in English. 

However, this was the oné comic element in 
the story, and I could not bring myself to 
expunge it; and as to my signature—well, it 
was most unlikely M. Adolph de B would 
ever see the magazine in which the story would 
appear—equally improbable that he and 1 should 
ever meet again. 1 believed he had returned to 
France. His ignorance of English was another 
safe-guard. I was keenly ambitious, as an inci- 
pient author, to see my name in print; and so, 
though not with quite an easy mind, I risked it; 
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then hurriedly closed the packet and hastened to 
catch the post, for “immediate” was written on 
the proof. 

It was rather a primitive place where we were 
staying, and the post - mistress was a strange 
contrast to the busy, bustling brusque officials of 
our London experience. I wanted stamps before 
I could post my letter, but had to stand aside 
and wait, for she was engrossed and bewildered 
over some postal transaction with a gentleman 
already in possession of the little window behind 
which she stood. 

“Is that the name of the place where the 

money is to be paid?” she was asking him, 
speaking very loud. 
_ “Mais non, Mademoiselle, c’est la le nom du 
journal ot il faut payer,” he answered. I 
stepped forward and offered my services as 
interpreter. 

“Oh! thank you, Miss,” said the girl, “the 
gentleman wants to send a post-office order to 
Paris, and I can’t make him understand how to 
fill in this form.” 

Looking now for the first time at the foreigner 
who turned towards me when I spoke, I started 
with almost a feeling of guilt. It was M. Adolph 
de B ! He did not remember me, I was sure ; 
my country garb and shady hat were quite a 
disguise, and he was very short-sighted. Besides 
we had hardly spoken to each other at our one 
former meeting. He handed to me, with expres- 
sions of warm gratitude, the complicated money- 
order form, and the post-mistress and I got it 
into order between us. 

“* Mais, Mademoiselle, votre lettre,” he said, 
as with a bow, I was turning away ; for all this 
time had been lying on the post-office counter, 
under his very nose, the foolscap envelope 
addressed to the editor of “ Fact and Fiction,” 
containing that grotesque picture of himself! A 
feeling of remorse seized me as I took it from 
his hand. Should I, after all, withhold or at 
least alter the story ? No, a fatal reckless impulse 
moved me to stamp it and hand it there and 
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then to the postman who was already waiting 
with his donkey-cart at the door. 


* * * * * * 


“ New lodgers, Mrs. Kennaway ?” asked my 
father, as we came in from our afternoon drive 
two or three days afterwards, and saw a curiously 
shaped hat-box and a roll of travelling wraps in 
the hall. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied our landlady, “at least, it’s 
only asingle gentleman, sir. He’s been stopping 
at Bellevue, but he wanted to be nearer to 
the sea.” 

On the square patch of lawn in front of our 
abode at Seawater, there were two garden 
benches, regarded as pertaining respectively to 
the two sets of lodgers by whom Ocean Villa was 
usually occupied ; and these were placed in truly 
British fashion, the back of one to the front of 
the other, like church seats, save that there was 
a distance of some yards between them. We 
had often laughed at this arrangement, and once 
or twice after dark, Elsie and I had moved them 
to a less ridiculous and more sociable position, 
but had invariably found them replaced in the 
morning. We were in possession of our pew, as 
we styled it, my mother and I, later in the afore- 
said afternoon, reading our afternoon letters, 
when I heard Mrs. Kennaway’s voice at the 
garden-door. 

“That’s your seat, please sir,” and out came 
the new lodger, with a newspaper in one hand, 
and a cigar in the other. He wore spectacles, an 
expansive shirt-front, and embroidered waistcoat, 
and he was—M. Adolph de B ! 

He glanced towards our seat, but evidently 
did not recognise me, and advanced to the one 
in front of us, where he seated himself. But he 
did not seem comfortable; and after once 
or twice turning his head in our direction he 
rose, moved the bench quite round, and then 
came towards us, saying with acourteous bow— 

“ Permit, ladies, that [change thus the position 
of my bench, so that I turn not the back to— 
Ah! Mademoiselle !” as he suddenly recognised 
me, and then he broke into French, “ We are not 
quite strangers.” 

A few words of explanation to my mother, 
and then he cordially accepted her invitation to 
seat himself with us, and we had a very pleasant 

‘chat. He partook with us of our afternoon tea 
on the lawn, at which my father and Elsie joined 
us, and accompanied us afterwards in our stroll 
on the beach, and when we parted at the gate of 
Ocean Villa, for he was going to dine at the table 
d’héte of the Seawater Hotel, we felt quite like 
friends already. In the course of the afternoon 
we had exchanged newspapers, and I found that 
evening in M. Adolph de B——’s paper, the 
Etoile, which ranked high, as I knew, among 

French Protestants, a most interesting and able 
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article signed by himself. Then our new friend 
was a literary man! No stronger claim to my 
respectful admiration could have existed in 
those days. 

He quickly became a favourite with all our 
party. He was so clever, so well-read and 
highly cultivated, and at the same time as un- 
assuming, simple and as easy to please as a child. 
From the first he seemed to claim me specially 
as his companion. I happened, from having 
passed some of my school time in France, to be 
familiar with his native tongue. But after 
a little we usually spoke in English, which he 
was most anxious to master, and his progress in 
our language was marvellous. It appeared ‘he 
had come to Seawater for some geological 
investigations ; and as I was making sketches 
of the curiously stratified rocks, which were the 
object of his scientific study, our walks together 
to and from the beach were almost daily. That 
would have been the happiest time of my life, 
but for one dark cloud, one anxious thought 
which never left me. Would M. Adolph de 
B ever see that story of mine in “ Fact and 
Fiction” ? Oh, that I had never written it! 
or at least not signed it with my own name! I 
knew instinctively that this in itself would make 
him read it if ever it should come in his way. 

But the early days of September passed by, 
and as I received no copy of the magazine in 
question for that month, I concluded that in 
spite of the printer’s “immediate” at the 
beginning of August the article was not yet 
inserted ; and I began to breathe more freely. 

“Tf I were you, Carrie, I should write at once 
and ask for the story back,” said my confidante, 
Elsie, when I had reached this point in my 
hopes and fears. 

“Oh, I wonder if it would be of any use!” I 
exclaimed, eagerly. “I’m afraid it’s too late, 
even if it’s meant to be in the October number. 
But it’s well worth trying. Could we catch 
this morning’s post 7” 

“No, not here. But you’ll just have time to 
write before we start for Oldport, and there’s 
sure to be a second post to London from a big 
town like that.” 

“ Well done, Elsie, 
could be stopped.” 

I hastily wrote my note, putting my request 
very apologetically but very urgently, and was 
closing it when JT heard papa’s voice in the 
garden beneath our open window. 

“We are going by the 11.80 coach to Oldport 
and Kingston Castle ; are you at all inclined to 
join us ?” 

“Ay, with the greatest pleasure,” answered 
M. Adolph de B——., 

“Is there a good bookseller here ?” asked our 
friend, as We alighted in the hotel yard at our 
journey’s end, 





Oh, just think, dear, if it 
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“ JUST IN TIME 


“Oh, yes, sir. Down High Street there on 
the left ; and another just opposite the church.” 

We also had a little shopping business in 
Oldport, and arranged to meet M. Adolph 
de B in twenty minutes at the foot of the 
hill, leading up to the ancient fortified castle 
which was the show-place of the neighbourhood. 
We all walked up together, but dispersed among 
the ruins, and soon M. Adolph de B and [ 
found ourselves together within the ivy-covered 
walls of what once had been a royal reception 
chamber. 

“Tt was from the western window of this room,” 
I read aloud from the guide-book, “that King 
Charles I., when in captivity here, tried to make 
his escape.” 

But my companion did not hear me. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, eagerly; “I have 
made a discovery—another point of sympathy 
between us. I take up a magazine at the shop, 
and here!” I think I knew with a sense 
quicker than sight what was the publication he 
was drawing from his pocket. My first impulse 
was to try and take it from him; but he held it 
tightly. 

“No, no, dear mademoiselle : this is the pro- 
perty of all the world now, for ever,” and he 
looked down at me with his kind smile, and his 
eyes bright with real pleasure. Mine were dim 
with tears of vexation; and I think he saw it, for 
he added: “It is a talent to be very thankful 
for ; you give pleasure to so many people. When I 
shall be quietly at home this evening I shall read 
your story, and with the deepest interest,” and 
he spoke with an emphasis which I could not 
doubt he meant me to observe. 

I felt slightly relieved to think he had not 
read it yet ; and snatched at the forlorn hope he 
might not recognise the portrait of himself, or, 
as [ now regarded .it, the gross caricature—for 
since I had known him, I wondered that even 
his oddities had ever seemed laughable. And 
yet there were touches in the picture not to be 
mistaken. Oh, never, never would I again so 
misuse my pen: but, indeed I should never care 
for story-writing or anything else any more. 

I don’t know how | got through the rest of 
that wretched day. Now the minutes seemed to 
drag interminably, now the hours to fly as we 
neared home. Every kind and marked attention 
from M. Adolph de B seemed to stab me, 
as I saw that lavender-coloured magazine pro- 
truding from his pocket. When, on our arrival 
at Ocean Villa, we bid one another good-night, 
for it was late, he held my hand in a long close 
pressure, and as he entered his door he turned 
back to give me a bright, almost mischievous 
smile, and laid his hand on his coat-pocket. 

I hardly slept at all. Over and over again I 
went in memory through the details of that 
fatal story, trying to recall every word con- 
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cerning the foreign stranger. And thus lying 

awake, I heard that M. de B——, whose room 

was Over ours, went upstairs long after midnight, 

and was moving about till at last I dozed off 

into dreams the most distressing. 
* * * ae * 

“Such a crowded coach,” exclaimed Elsie, 
who had got up early, and was standing at the 
window. “Ido wonder at people going away 
this lovely weather; but perhaps they’re only 
making an excursion. Why, Carrie, there’s M. 
Adolph de B——! He didn’t say anything 
yesterday about a trip this morning. Oh! 
there’s his portmanteau! How very strange !” 

Not strange to me ; only bitterly sad. It was 
but the last clod on the coffin of my buried 
happiness, when at breakfast time our landlady 
brought in with a packet of borrowed books and 
a polite note of farewell from M. Adolph to my 
father, a separate packet addressed to me, con- 
taining a lavender magazine. 

“Well, so much for French sincerity,” said 
my father, who was evidently quite hurt by 
M. Adolph’s sudden unexplained parting from us. 

As soon as possible I locked myself in my 
room with a morbid but irresistible longing to 
read that fatal story; and as I read I won- 
dered not that my kind friend should have been 
mortally wounded, implacably offended, even 
without the fatality that once I had used by 
mistake his name of Adolph instead of the 
fictitious “Alexandre,” and in my hurry over 
the proof left it uncorrected. 

Well, there was no help for it now; and I tried 
to forget, or at least to behave as if I had for- 
gotten, the painful affair. But when that night 
at dinner Papa again referred to our new friend’s 
capricious conduct towards us, saying how much 
he had liked him, so much so that he had invited 
him to come to our house in London, “and the 
fellow seemed delighted at the idea,” I could 
control myself no longer. 

“He is not to blame,” I broke out, with 
difficulty checking my tears; “it is all my 
fault.” Then I put the magazine into my 
father’s hands, and escaped to my room, to 
appear no more that evening in the family circle. 

‘Carrie, this isa sad business,” he said sternly, 
when next morning I happened to be alone with 
him ; “to turn any one into ridicule is wrong, 
but especially one whom we all liked and 
respected : my personal friend I might say.” 

“But, papa, I did not know M. Adolph de 
B when I wrotethat. I had only seen him 
once at the Channings and had hardly spoken to 
him.” 

“T don’t think that makes much difference in 
your fault: and no doubt he believes you wrote 
this description of him lately.” 

This was worse than all! It was a dreadful 
idea that M. Adolph might suppose that during 
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our recent happy intimate intercourse, while he 


loading me with kindness, I had used him as 
material for comedy in a magazine ! 

“T shall write to him,” :continued my father, 
in the same stern tone. “No, Carrie, you shall 
write yourself. No doubt M. B—— has left an 
address with Mrs. Kennaway.” 

And I did write. 





was showing me such warm friendship and. 





And one day, very soon afterwards, we found 
as before, on returning from our drive that 
curious-looking hat-box and the roll of travelling 
wraps, on the hall table of Ocean Villa. 

And now, when I sign my name in “ Fact and 
Fiction,” or as it sometimes happens in the 
Etoile, it is no longer the signature which 
once caused me such remorseful pain,—it is 
“Caroline de B——.” 

ALICE JANE TURNER. 





J HE PRIMULAS, 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL WRAY. 






HAT learn I from these primulas 
But sweetest lore of love and praise ? 
The lovely flowers are kindly given 
To speak of God, and point to heaven ; 


All painted on a perfect plan, 
Above the highest art of man. 


In lonely hours and days of gloom, 
These Eden-plants prophetic bloom, 
With all their soft and changing hues 
They love inspire, and peace infuse, 
And kindle hope, and move to mirth— 
So pure, it cannot be of earth. 


The Love which decked the April meads, 
Trims grey December’s soberer weeds ; 
And now, when Norland tempests blow, 
And wraps his limbs in saintly snow, 
Hath these in lovingkindness sent 

To aid my Yuletide merriment : 


So, when the Spring of Youth is gone, 

When Manhood’s Autumn fades anon, 

When follows Age’s killing frost, 

And strength, and wealth, and friends are lost 
When all the pride of life is past 

Shall Mercy cheer me to the last. 


Will He who all creation planned, 

Who laid these colours with His hand, 
And bids me pause to see them grow, 
Neglect His needy servants? No! 

Each stalk He rears, each flower He paints, 
And never can forget His saints. 


Twice twenty blooms of many dies 
From one half-naked root arise ; 
Twelve buds unfolding, each a gem, 
All clustering, crown one slender stem: 
So may in me all graces blow, 


And all my life with glory glow. 











THE PRIMULAS. 


White, lilac, purple, puce, and pink, 
Alternately prevail and sink, 

Their perfect splendours here display, 
Which mingle there and melt away : 
So Virtue tempers strong desires, 
And cools affection’s fiercer fires. 


I magnify the gracious Power 

That changes to a vernal bower 

My winter prison—makes it ring 
With all the melody of Spring : 

For hark! I hear approaching nigh, 
The skylark’s song, the cuckoo’s cry. 





By these close-tended hot-house plants, 
New heart, fresh hope to me He grants; 
Since, when I shrink, of ills afraid, 
They show how I myself may aid :— 
All this sweet lore of love and praise, 
I“gather from these primulas. 
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WHALEBONE.—Owing to the discovery and ex- 
tended use of petroleum on the one hand, and the 
multiplied ways of utilising whalebone on the 
other, the latter substance has become the most 
valuable, instead of the least valuable of the pro- 
ducts of whale-fishing. America has the lion’s 
share of the whalebone industry. According to 
the German Polytechnische Zeitung, the improved 
product is there supplied from only seven works— 
four in New York and three in Boston. The 
personnel is 110 to 120. The principal application 
of whalebone now is that in making whips and 
corsets. Steel has mostly displaced whalebone in 
umbrellas and parasols. Some years ago umbrella- 
ribs were made in France of an excellent imitation 
of -whalebone (not distinguishable, indeed, till 
fractured) ; but it is no longer heard of. Genuine 
whalebone is often made white and used with 
garments of muslin or the like, not being seen 
through these so easily as the dark sort. The 
newest application of whalebone is that to hats ; 
it is cut into fine strips and interlaced with straw. 
Such hats are very dear. Another novelty is 
“ whalebone riband.” For this, white whalebone 
is generally used, and the shaving is so thin that 
ordinary print can be read through it. It is often 
coloured blue, red, or green, and used by saddlers 
in making rosettes. Walking-sticks of whalebone 
are also in good demand. The exceptionally thick 
strips cut for this purpose are rounded by being 
drawn through holes ina steel plate. Billiard pads 
of whalebone must be very smooth and cut of a 
certain exact thickness. Fishing rods are made 
of two carefully worked strips of whalebone, with 
thick silk thread wound round them. Penholders 
and other small articles are made of whalebone 
at the lathe. The hair cut off the raw whalebone 
was formerly used for brushes, but it is now mostly 
replaced by other materials. It is largely crisped 
and used as a filling for mattrasses. This list by 
no means exhausts the uses of whalebone, which is 
continually being applied in new ways. 

THE ORIGIN oF THE PoTaTo.—At the last 
meeting of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. John O. Lemmon reported the results of a 
summer’s tour of botanical exploration among the 
mountain ranges along the Mexican frontier of 
Arizona. Among his discoveries were two or 
three varieties of indigenous potatoes, found grow- 
ing abundantly in high mountain meadows sur- 
rounded by peaks attaining a height of 10,000ft. 
above the sea level. The tubers were about the 
size of walnuts. Mr. Lemmon brought home a 
supply which will be carefully cultivated. The 
Scientific American remarks that this interesting 
discovery goes far to settle the long-vexed question 
of the origin of the potato. 


THE Userut AND BeavutiruL.—The tomb of 
Moses is unknown, but the traveller slakes his 
thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace 
of the wisest and wealthiest of monarchs, with 
cedar, and gold, and ivory, and even the great 
temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory 
of the Deity himself, are gone; but Solomon’s 
reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient 
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architecture of the Holy City, not one stone is left 
upon another ; but the pool at Bethesda commands 
the pilgrim’s respect at the present day. The 
columns of the Persepolis are mouldering into 
dust, but its cisterns and aqueducts remain to 
challenge our admiration. The golden house is a 
mass of ruins, but its Aqua Claudia still pours 
into Rome its liquid stream. The Temple of the 
Sun at Tadmor in the wilderness has fallen, but 
its fountain sparkles as freshly in his rays as when 
thousands of worshippers thronged its lofty colon- 
nades. It may be that London will share the same 
fate as Babylon, and nothing be left to mark its 
site save mounds of crumbling brick-work. The 
Thames will continue to flow as it does now ; and 
if any work of art should still rise over the deep 
ocean of time, we may well believe that it will be 
neither a palace nor a temple, but some aqueduct 
or reservoir ; and if any name should flash through 
the mist of antiquity, it will probably be that of 
the man who in his day sought the happiness of his 
fellow-men rather than their glory, and linked his 
memory to some great work of national utility 
and benevolence. This is the true glory which 
out-lives all others. 


Tue Arab’s Proor.—A Frenchman, who had 
won a high rank among men of science, yet who 
denied the God who is the Author of all science, 
was crossing the Great Sahara in company with an 
Arab guide. He noticed, with a sneer, that at 
certain times his guide, whatever obstacles might 
arise, put them all aside, and, kneeling on the burn- 
ing sands, called on his God. Day after day 
passed, and still the Arab never failed ; till at last 
one evening the philosopher, when he rose from 
his knees, asked him, with a contemptuous smile, 
“ How do you know there isa God?” The guide 
fixed his burning eye on the scoffer for a moment 
in wonder, and then said solemnly, “ How do I 
know there is a God! How did I know that a man 
and not a camel, passed my hut last night in the 
darkness ? Was it not by the print of his foot in 
the sand? Even so”—and he pointed to the sun, 
whose last rays were flashing over the lonely 
desert—“ that footprint is not that of a man.” 


DISAPPEARANCE OF Stars.—During the last 
two or three centuries upwards of thirteen fixed 
stars have disappeared. One of them, situated in 
the northern hemisphere, presented a peculiar 
brilliancy, and was so bright as to be seen by the 
naked eye at mid-day. It seemed to be on fire, it 
appeared at first of a dazzling white, then of a 
reddish yellow, and lastly of an ashy pale colour. 
La Place supposes that it was burnt up, as it has 
never been seen since. The conflagration was 
visible about sixteen months. How dreadful! A 
whole system on fire, the great central luminary 
and its planets, with their plains, mountains, 
forests, villages, cities and inhabitants, all in flames 
consumed ; and here we have a presumptive proof 
of the truth, anda solemn illustration of a sin- 
gular passage in a very old book: ‘“ The heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ; the world also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned up.” 
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TO BE PUBLISHED 


MONTHLY. Price SEVENPENCE. 
.PART LI, FEBRUARY 26th, 1883. 













House, like its owner, is a thing of necessities. In the * 
course of erection it needs constant and skilful care; 
directly it is completed it wants a tenant, and no sooner is it 
-occupied than by a process of obvious arithmetic, the needs of the house 
become multiplied by the requirements of the tenant, and a thousand 
necessities spring into the attitude of demands. 

Between these necessities and their supply lie the pitfalls of in- 


-experience and the man-traps of fraud. Do we want to furnish? 


Veneer and Company are equal to any emergency, and if we are in- 
experienced, our simplicity marks us out as suitable objects for their 
attentions, They have stationed the sign posts of advertisement at every 
corner from our door to theirs, and if for want of special knowledge, we 
blindly follow their directions, we are liable to all the mortification of 
disappointed expectation. 

If we are to be successful purchasers in the various departments of 


“household need, shoddy must be recognised in all its forms, and through 


all its manifold disguises. Adulteration must be detected wherever it 
may lurk, and shams of every kind divested of the clothing by which 


“they deceive. f 


But even where the difficulties of purchase are readily overcome— 
for there are happily numberless tradesmen of high principle, who are 
incapable of imposition, and well qualified to advise—still in the use of 


the things purchased, a thousand little errors are always waiting upon 


the hands of inexperience, to cheat us of the full advantages of our pur- 
chase—errors that involve us in annoyance and vexation for which we 
are too often apt to misappropriate the blame. 

To throw a bridge across these difficulties and dangers, our Magazine 
is issued. We have oftentimes experienced these necessities ourselves, 
and have a shrewd idea that our neighbours are like us in this respect, 
and indeed that in these common needs we find the “one tonch of 











PROSPHOTUS OF 


We shall have no prentice hands to guide us, for no opinion is so 
expensive as that of the novice or the uninitiated, but the recognized 
authorities in each department of household necessity will give us the 
benefit of their information and guide us by the counsel of their often 
tested advice, and thus sound principles of domestic economy and correct 
information upon household requirements, will enable us to detect the 
errors in ourselves and others, avoid the disappointments of failure, and 
secure in all our efforts the maximum advantages at the minimum cost of 
time and money. : 

The Ilustrations (without which no magazine of the present day is 
possible) will be of first-rate quality, and will be supplemented by fre- 
quent full-page plates in high class chromo-lithography. 

In every house there are divers rooms. There are kitchens, sitting- 
rooms, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, and many others, which 
we have only to name to suggest almost innumerable requirements which 
may be fittingly dealt with under the respective titles that each depart- 
ment bears, and thus we shall take as the divisions of our household 
magazine, the natural divisions of the house itself, and, as far as it is 
possible in dealing with each department, leave no requirement un- 
supplied. 

My House and how I Built it, will tell the story of the house itself; 
discuss the advantages of divers localities; explain the modus operandi of 
securing land, making contracts with architects and builders, and will give 


designs of cottage, house and villa architecture, and especial care will be tuken 
to have correct and clear information as to sanitary appliances. 
[W. Bryvon, Esq. ] 

My House and how I Furnished it, will give descriptions with diagrams 
of the most approved furniture for the scullery, kitchen, sitting-rooms, dining- 
rooms, drawing-room, library, nursery, and bed-rooms, bath and dressing- 
rooms. 

My House and how I Decorated it, will treat of wall papers, encaustic 
tiles, stained glass, gasfittings, brasses and bronzes, ornaments, carpets, 
pictures, &c. &c. &e. [W. Brypon, Esq. ] 

The Kitchen will be the heading under which we shall deal with domestic ser- 
vants, their duties, wages, &c., kitcheners, stoves, and general cooking 
utensils, and the art of cooking in all its branches. 

(J. C. Buckmaster and others. | 

The Dining-room will afford us an opportunity of treating of foods, the art of 
table-laying and decoration, serving meals, carving, &c. Under this heading, 
too, we shall give a bill of fare for every day in the year, besides numerous 
recipes for tasty dishes, and impromptu fare for unexpected guests. 

{J. O. Buckmaster and others. } 

The Drawing-room will be the title of a series of papers on etiquette, enter. 
taining company, at, homes, five o’clock teas, parties, juveniles’ dinner, musical, 
dancing, and Christmas, wedding breakfasts, &c. &o. &c. 
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LETTS’S HOUSHHOLD MAGAZINE. 


The Boudoir will contain the latest information on the latest fashions, English 
and French, with engravings of the changes made from time to time. Alse 
articles on fancy needlework of all kinds, with patterns simple and advanced. 

(Madame Exisz Otu1¥.] 

The Nursery will be supplied with tales, sketches, and poetry for children, 

kindergarten and other amusements, children’s games and songs, home les. 


sons, &c., &e., ke. [Miss Annie Barnett and others.] 


The Library will provide original serial fiction by first-class writers (Miss Rosa 
MULHOLLAND, commerces), review current literature, and describe general 
recreative employments of various kinds, including modelling, leather work, 
screen making, indoor games, chess problems, card games. The use of the 
“ Scopes” will also come within the scope of this department—the microscope, 
the telescope, and the other philosophical instruments of the house. 


The Work Room will comprehend all the departments of domestic needlework, 
cutting out, with patterns, underlinen (adult, juvenile, and infant) with 
diagrams, boys’ clothing, knickerbocker suits, dressmaking, outdoor garments, 
mantles, jackets, millinery, besides hints on darning and general repairs. 
Sewing machines will be described and explained. {Madame Exisz OL.iF.] 


The Dressing Room will supply information concerning toilets, the management 
of the skin, the teeth, the hair, baths and bathing, soaps, perfumes, and other 


toilet accessories. 


The Sick Room will shew the housekeeper how to keep “it empty, treat of its 
furniture and general sanitary condition, will prescribe the accepted remedies 
for simple ailments, describe the early symptoms of nursery complaints, deal 


with accidents of all kinds, and show the proper course to be pursued till the 


doctor comes. [A ConsuntTIne Puysicran.] 


At the Piano willbe the title of a series of original musical compositions, secular 
and sacred. New music will be reviewed, and hints given on pianoforte playing, 


playing accompaniments, &c., &c. [Various Eminent Composers. | 


The Tool House will contain all the requirements of the household mechanic, 
describe tools and their uses, show how to put up ashelf and make a cupboard, 
build a summer house, hang a bell, repair a lock, mend a window, paint and 
grain a door, and do all the necessary carpentering in the house. 

[P. N. Hastuck, Esq.] 

The Garden will give the calendar for the year for both flower and vegetable 
cultivation, giving chapters on the cultivation of favourite plants both out of 
doors and under modest extents of glass. 

; [W. Eaux, Esq., of the Gardeners’ Chronicle.} 

The Home Farm will furnish information concerning animals kept for pleasure, 
sport, or profit. The indoor section will treat of caged birds, cats, dogs, and 
other domestic pets. The outdoor section will deal with poultry, rabbits, 
pigeons, dogs, pigs, bees, horses, &c., &c., &o. [Dr. Gorvon Srasres.] 


Excursions from Home will map ont summer holidays, describe the relative 
attractions of seaside and other resorts, treat of continental trips, bicycle, 
tricycle and sociable rambles, give information as to the best and most economia 


arrangement of time and money on journeys and lodgment, &c. 
[A. H. Mies, Esq.} 

















LETTSS8 HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 


Household Law will also have a department of its own, putting into easily 
understood words the law relating to agreements, leases, landlord and tenant, 
taxes, juries, master and servant, life and fire assurances, making a will, 
highway law, and laws as to licenses, dogs, guns, horses and armorial bearings 
will be defined and explained. [A Bagrister-at-Law. | 

The Tradesmen will form a section under which their various commodities will 
be treated. Thus under the heading of the Family Grocer, will come from time 
to time articles on groceries in general, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, &c., &c., and 
under that of the Family Draper papers on silks, velvets, cloths, furs, hosiery, 
&c., and go on. 

The Day of Rest will have its place in our arrangements as well as the six 
days of secular employment, suitable reading being supplied for the Sunday 
spent at home, as well as appropriate references to all the Christian festivals. 

The Answers to Correspondents will be most carefully made, and it is hoped 
that a large number of our subscribers will avail themselves of the opportunity 
for eliciting information. 


It is the object of the promoters of this magazine to be 


INTENSELY PRACTICAL AND THOROUGHLY USEFUL. 

No effort will be spared to make it a COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAIDIA 
of domestic requirements, combining in one work, the information which 
under ordinary circumstances must be gathered from many books. No 
expense will be thought too much to secure this result, and if, in its 
accomplishment, the domestic arrangements of our homes are facilitated, 
ind happiness and comfort thereby promoted, they will feel that they 
have achieved an object in no way inferior to many that are advocated 
upon charitable grounds and supported upon the plea of philanthropy. 
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With Part I will be presented a fac-simile reproduction 
(suitable for framing for the drawing-room) of a beautiful 
Picture by Mulready, entitled 


“PHE FLOWER GIRL.” 


Size 15 Inches by 10 Inches. 








A specimen Part sent to any address by post on receipt of 
3a. in stamps on application to any Bookseller, Newsvendor, or 
so the Publishers, 

LETTS, SON & CO., LIMITED, 
33 & 34, King William Street, London Bridge, 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 





The Trade can have quantities of these Prospectuses for circulation 
among their customers on applieation to the publishers. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYN E. 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 


AS BRONCHITIS. 





D* 5 ot BROWNE’S CHLO- 
E.—This wonderful remedy 
was crn by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne 
coined by him expressly to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they should 
not be imposed upon by having imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 
of cheapness, and as being the same 
~ Dr. J. COLLIS B ROWNE 'S 
HLORODY NE isa totally distinct 
ps na from the spurious compounds 
called Chlorodyne, the ve of which 
only ends in disappointment and 
failure. 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isal. IQUID MEDICINE 
which AR AGES PAIN of EVERY 

D, affords a calm, refreshin; 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, an 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 
REAT SPECIFIC for 

HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PD ARRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states :—‘ TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHGA.” 


D*: J COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 


RODYNE rapidly cuts short all 
attacks of 
PILEPSY. SPASMS, COLIC. 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 





Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
rPOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 

The IM MENSE SALE of as 
REMEDY has given rise to ma 
a eee US IMITATIONS 

N.B.- OTTLE of 
GENUIN! E CHLOROLENG 
BEARS on the GOVERNMENT 
STAMP the NAME OF THE 
INVENTOR, 

D* J. COLLIS 1S BROWNE. 
SOLD in BOTTLES, 1S. t4d., 28. gdey 
4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
SoLz Manu cacseaee, 
DAVENPOR 
33, GRE AT RUSSELL STREET, wW.c. 
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NOW READY. PRICE 7s. 64d. 


GOLDEN HOURS 


Vol. for 1882. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, with Numerous Illustrations 
containing a 


COMPLETE 


REV. J. JACKSON WRAY, 


And other Tales and_ interesting 
matter. 


Cases for Binding the Vol. for 1882 
are Now Ready, Price 1s. 6d. 





TALE 











SPURGEON’S WORKS 


FOR 


New Year and Birthday Presents. 


THE INTERPRETER; or, Scripture for Family 
Worship; being selected passages of the Word of God for 
every morning and evening throughout the year, accompanied 
by a running comment and suitable Hymns. Cloth, 25s. 
Persian Morocco, 32s . ‘'urkey Morocco, 42s.; Hymn Book, 1s. 

MORNING a. BY MORNING; or, Daily Readings. 
rice 3s. 

EVENING BY EVENING; or, Readings at 

ventide. Price 3s. 6d. 

FLASHES OF THOUGHT; being One Thousand 
Choice Extracts. Alphabetic ally arranged, and with a copious 
Index. Price ss. 

TYPES AND EMBLEMS; being a Collection of 
Sermons preached on Sunday and Thursday evenings. Price 

TRUMPET CALLS TO CHRISTIAN ENE 3 
being a Second Series of Mr. wa ig EON’s Sunday and 
Thursday Evening Sermons. Price 3s. 

GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEA VES. Price 1s. 6d. 

SPURGEON’S GEMS; being Brilliant Passages 
Selected from the Discourses of C. H. SPURGEON. Large type 4s 

FEATHERS FOR ARROWS; or, Illustrations for 
Preachers and Teachers from m Note Book. Price 2s. 6d. 

SPURGEON’S =e HDA AY BOOK. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Calf, or Morocco. 5s.; Russia —_ Riots raph, ros. 6d. 

FARM SERMO rs. By C. Spurgeon. New 
I!lustrated Volume. Crown 8vo. eee Price 3s. 6d. Cloth 
gilt. 


LONDON : 
PASSMORE & ALABASTER, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL; BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of roo pages, bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


“ The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness.”"— British Workwoman. 





“Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”-— Zhe 
Rock. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 





GOODALL’S 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 
In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


Yorkshire Relish. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Sold everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s, each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 











A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 


——_ | 
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COMPLETE for 5s 


Y this marvellous Camera, any one can take an instantaneous true 

Photograph of a person, either in a room or the garden. No 

trouble or inconvenience of any kind, Will last for years; any 
quantity of portraits may be taken by it. 

Camera, Lens and Cap, Focussing Glass, Dark Slide, Instantaneous 
Dry Plates, Chemicals, Printing Paper, Fixing Solution, all in Box 
complete, with full instructions that even a child could understand, 
for 5s. The money will be returned if the Camera does not do all 
that is advertised. WM. HARRISON, Dr. Johnson’s House, 
No. 15, Gough-square, Fleet-street, London. 





INFANTS & INVALIDS, 


GIVES 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, COMFORT, 
and QUIET NIGHTS, TO MOTHERS, 


NURSES, and INVALIDS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





VELVETEENS 


‘O BE HAD IN 1 ESTER. 
EWIS’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufacturers 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which will be known all over the world 
as the “‘ BON MARCHE” VELVETEENS. They are fast pile and 
fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. Ifa dress should wear badly or 
be in any respect faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at 
all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. The price of these 
beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now 
worn is 2s,a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers 
at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s.6d. ayard. The public, although they don’t 
know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between the 
manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
LEWIS'S, of Market-street, MANCHESTER, manufacture these 
Velveteens, and it might almost be said give them to the public for 2s. 
ayard. LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary 
Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether 
LEWIS'S praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for 
patterns on ordinary post-card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders 
to gos. and upwards, toany address in the United Kingdom. 


amountin 
LEWIS'S. IN MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 





fy WONDERFUL 








CTEPHEN S’ 
writing, INKS. 


Copying, & Marking Ink Linen 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 














LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 











